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MEMORABLE RESIDENTS AT ISLINGTON, 
BARNSBURY, AND PENTONVILLE. 

Time is so rapidly changing the aspects of these 
localities, and alterations of the numbering of 
houses are so quickly obliterating traces of the 
old inhabitants whose names are familiar to us 
all, that the readers of “N. & Q.” may be glad to 
have their memories refreshed by the record of 
some recent personal investigations, which may 
possibly be of service to future biographers. 

Joseph Shepherd Munden.—At a house in the 
middle of Golden Terrace, now 40, Barnsbury 
Road, at the corner of an opening leading to 
Denmark Grove, once resided Joseph Shepherd 
Munden, comedian, born 1758, died Feb. 6, 1832, 
aged seventy-four years. He was the son of a poul- 
terer in Brooke’s Market, Leather Lane, Holborn. 
Ifthe observer will look up at the attic window, 
he will see some iron railings that were fixed by 
Munden in consequence of the following incident : 
when Munden removed from Guilford Street, 
Russell Square, to Golden Terrace, he observed 
on going to bed one night the reflection of a fire 
at some distance, and called his wife’s attention 
to it. He left home, as usual, the following 
Morning, but on his return to dinner he told his 


had destroyed the house they had formerly = 

ied in Guilford Street. Mrs. Munden then told 

er husband that she could not think of staying 
in their present house unless he fixed a fire-escape 
near the roof, which he did accordingly to please 
her. Munden from Dee. 2, 1790, to 1813 delighted 
the audiences of Covent Garden with his inimit- 
able representations ; from 1813 his services were 


F.| transferred to Drury Lane. On May 31, 1824, 


he retired from the stage as Robert Bramble in 
the Poor Gentleman. Mrs. Esther Greenwood, of 
Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, a niece of 
Joseph Munden, founded in 1840 the almshouses 
in Little Randolph Street, near the Camden 
Station of the North London Railway. 

Thomas Waghorn.—At 2, Golden Terrace, now 
18, Barnsbury Road, resided Thomas Waghorn, 
lieutenant in the Navy, projector of the overland 
route to India in 1838, and pioneer of the over- 
land mail, which he carried out on Oct. 31, 1845. 
He died at 2, Golden Terrace, Jan. 8, 1850, aged 
fifty years. Government granted in 1857 a Civil 
List pension of 501. a year to Mrs. Waghorn, the 
mother of Lieutenant Waghorn. 

Joseph Strutt—In Brunswick Parade, now 
called Barnsbury Road, resided some years ago 
Dr. Joseph Strutt, the grandson of Joseph Strutt, 
the author of the Regal and Ecclesiastical Anti- - 
quities of England (1773) and the well-known 
book Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, with many 
others, Joseph Strutt, antiquary, his grandfather, 
was born at Springfield, Chelmsford, Essex, on 
Oct. 27,1749. In 1770 he became a student in 
the Royal Academy, and was successful in winning 
the gold and silver medals there. He died in 
Charles Street, Hatton Garden, on Oct. 16, 1802, 
aged fifty-three years, and was buried in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Holborn Hill. 

Edward Spencer.—At 11, Brunswick Parade, 
now called 41, Barnsbury Road, resided for many 
years Edward Spencer, solicitor. He was a collector 
of curious books and prints, and author of works on 
topography, geology, &c. He made one hundred 
and fourteen balloon ascents with the late Charles 
Green, aéronaut. His first balloon ascent was 
from the Surrey Zoological Gardens with Charles 
Green, May 23, 1836. He also accompanied 
Charles Green in the great Nassau balloon, when 
Robert Cocking, an artist, lost his life by a descent 
in that fatal parachute experiment at Lee, in Kent, 
July 24, 1837. Edward Spencer died Feb. 14, 
1849, aged forty-nine years. 

Henry Coxwell._—This celebrated aéronaut re- 
sided for some time in Barnsbury Road and in 
Cloudesley Square. He — in that neigh- 
bourhood as a dentist. He afterwards retired to 
Tottenham. Mr. Coxwell was born in 1819 at 
Rochester, Kent, 

N. Whittock.—At 34, Richard Street, Liver- 
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1 Road, Islington, resided N. Whittock, artist. 
Eis “London and Westminster and Southwark, 
as it appeared a.p. 1543,” is a very fine and in- 
teresting engraving. 

Isaac D’Israeli,—215, Upper Street, Islington, 
formerly Trinity Row, at that time opposite the plea- 
sant fields of Canonbury, is said in the year 1809 to 
have been the private residence of Isaac D’Israeli, 
D.C.L. Oxford, the author of the Curiosities of 
Literature. The reader must not forget that 
nearly all the houses in Upper Street, Islington, 
some years ago, were private houses, the resi- 
dences chosen by merchants and City gentle- 
men of good position. In St. Andrew’s parish 
churcb, Holborn, on July 31, 1817, aged twelve 

ears, was baptized Benjamin, son of Isaac and 

aria D’Israeli, of King’s Road (see Memorials 
of Temple Bar, Nov. 6, 1869, by T. C. Noble). 
lsaac D'Israeli was born at Enfield, 1766; he 
died at Bradenham House, Bradenham, High 
Wycombe, Jan. 19, 1848, aged eighty-two years. 
Lord Beaconsfield, his son, was born Dec, 21, 1805, 
at 6, Bloomsbury Square. 

William Upcott.—William Upcott, formerly of 
the London Institution, resided at 102 (on the site 
of a house now numbered 129) Upper Street, 
Islington, in a cottage since taken down, which 
he called “Autograph Cottage,” opposite the 

. parish church of St. Mary, Islington. William 
Upcott was a great collector of autographs, books, 
rints, and other interesting works. He was 

rm in Oxfordshire, 1779; he died Sept. 23, 
1845, at 102, Upper Street, Islington, aged sixty- 
six years. 

James Sargant and Henry Sargant Storer.—In 
Chapel Street, Pentonville, resided James S. and 
Henry 8. Storer, the celebrated architectural 
draughtsmen and engravers of antiquarian and 
topographical works concerning the abbeys, cathe- 
drals, and castles of England and Wales. Henry 8. 
Storer was born 1796, and died Jan. 8, 1837, aged 
forty-one years. His father, James Sargant 
Storer, was born 1771, and died Dec. 23, 1853, 
aged eighty-two years. J. Greg, the celebrated 
engraver, in conjunction with the Storers, pro- 
duced the well-known works that are to be found 
in the libraries of antiquaries and collectors of 
old engravings. The above father and son were 
both buried in the churchyard of St. James's, 
Pentonville Hill. 

John Quick.— John Quick, the celebrated 
comedian, resided in a cottage in Hornsey Row, 
formerly Well’s Row. One of the corner houses 
at the present time has the date let into the wall : 
“ Hornsey Row, 1769.” It is now called Upper 
Street, Islington, near Canonbury Lane. The 
walls, passages, and staircases of his house were 
in his lifetime covered with Zoffany’s paintings of 
him in his principal characters (John Zoffany, a 


aged seventy-five years). John Quick was the 
son of a Whitechapel brewer, and was one of the 
last of the “Garrick school” of actors. He was 
the original Tony Lumpkin, Bob Acres, and 
Isaac Mendoza in the Duenna, and was a great 
favourite of his Majesty George III. He retired 
from the stage in 1798, after being thirty-six years 
principal comedian of the London theatres. He 
amassed a fortune of 10,0001. Born in 1748, he 
died April 4, 1831, aged eighty-three years, 
affording another proof of the longevity of some 
of our successful actors of the old school. Up 
to the last period of his life John Quick fre- 
quented a club, where he acted as president, held 
at the Old King’s Head, then an old-fashioned road- 
side inn, opposite the parish church of St. Mary, 
Islington. It retained its ancient appearance till 
taken down some years ago to make room for 
a modern tavern. John Quick’s daughter, Mrs. 
Davenport, born 1759, the famous actress of old 
women, retired from the stage May 25, 1830. She 
died at 22, Michael’s Place, Brompton, May 8, 
1843, aged eighty-four years. She made her first 
appearance Sept. 24, 1794, at Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

Henry Taylor.—Henry Taylor, the author of 
the Bee-Keeper’s Annual and other works, and 
one of the inventors of the “Humane Bee- 
hive,” resided for many years at 14, Belinda 
Terrace, now called 81, Halton Road, Canonbury 
Square. He was cousin to Harriet Martineau, 
the authoress, and also to Prof. Edward Taylor, 
the Gresham lecturer on music, and Edgar 
Taylor, who translated Kinder und Hausmahr- 
chen, by the brothers Grimm, 1823, illustrated with 
twelve etchings by George Cruikshank. Henry 
Taylor died March 2, 1869, aged eighty-one years. 

Francis Hobler.—Francis Hobler, solicitor to 
the Mansion House, City, resided for some years 
at 47, Canonbury Square. He had a curious 
collection of books, prints, coins, and autographs 
in his library. 

George Daniel. — George Daniel, author of 
Merrie England in the Olden Time (1841), re- 
sided for some years in Canonbury Square. He 
was the “D—G” of Cumberland’s British and 
Minor Theatre, illustrated by Bonner and Robert 
Cruikshank, published some years ago bv John 
Cumberland, 2, Cumberland Terrace, Camden 
New Town. George Daniel a very 
curious collection of old books, prints, coins, and 
early editions of Shakespere’s plays, which was 
sold in 1864. He was the author of many in- 
teresting works. He died March 29, 1864, aged 
seventy-four years. Epwarp Spencer. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CHATTERTON TOMBSTONE. 
The original gravestone in the churchyard of 


German artist, born 1735, died at Kew, 1810, 


St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, to the memory of the 
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father, mother, sister, and others of kin to the 

Chatterton, having fallen into decay, a new 
one, in 1853, was laid in place of it by Messrs. 
“Sholto Vere Hare and William Henry Edwards, 
churchwardens.” The inscriptions on this one I 
have recently collated with those on the old one, 
as printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1851 
(ii. 226). All the ages and dates of deaths have 
been correctly copied, but some of the contrac- 
tions in the original—anch as “ Thos.,” “ daur.,” 
“Febry.”—are expanded in the transcript. If 
the spirit of Old Mortality which animated the 
churchwardens of Redcliff for 1853 would in- 
fluence all “wardens,” the church-hunter would 
not be so frequently told that the memorial he 
was in search of was “ destroyed ” when the church 
was “ restored.” 

The statement on this stone that Mary Newton 
(the = sister) was at the time of her death 
“aged 53 years” is erroneous. According to the 
Chatterton records in Clarke’s History of the Bible, 
she was born “the 14th day of February, Anno 
Domini 1748/9 ” (7.¢., 1749 present computation), 
and, according to the inscription on the family 
tombstone, she died the “23rd February, 1804.” 
Therefore, her true age—after deducting the eleven 
days dropped in September, 1752, through the 
alteration of the calendar—was fifty-four years 


and 363 days. When Jacob Bryant, the mytho- | 63.) 


logist, visited Mrs. Chatterton and her daughter 
in 1781, the latter told him she “remembered 
well the manner of her brother's being taught to 
read being herself somewhat more than three 
ears older than her brother” [the poet, born 
ov. 20, 1752] (Bryant’s Observations on Rowley, 
1781, p. 521). This statement agrees with the 
above-cited record of her birth, and with the entry 
of ber burial in the Redcliff register, which is as 
follows : “ Burials, 1804. Mary Néwton, February 
27. Aged 55.” This proves beyond doubt that 
A age “53” on the gravestone is an error for 
The inscription containing this blunder has 
‘been copied into Bryce’s Bristol, 1861 (p. 367) ; 
his Canynges Family, 1854 (p. 317); Gent. Mag., 
1851 (ii. 226); and “N. & Q.” (2"*§, iv. 352). 
Dr. Daniel Wilson, in his sympathetic biography 
of the poet—in which, as Carlyle writes, he 
“throws an unexpected illumination upon Chat- 
terton ”—has cited the inscription as an evidence, 
and been led into an error as to Mary Chatter- 
ton’s age at the time of her father’s death, &c. 
{Dr. Wilson’s Chatterton, 1869, p. 6, and note). 
Mrs. Newton died at Cathay (Felix Farley, 
March 3, 1804), where, wrote Robert Southey in 
1800, ‘‘ she supported herself by teaching children 
to read.” Her letters, to Sir Herbert Croft in 
1778, and to Southey in 1802, are dated from 
the same district of Redcliff. Mrs. Newton lived 
#0 receive 1841, 15s, from the profits of Southey 


and Cottle’s library edition of her brother’s works, 
published ia 1803, in three volumes octavo, 
Wituiam 
Bristol. 


WILLS OF MARINE MARSHALLS. 
(Continued from 6% 8, iv. 184.) 

Will of Thomas Marshall, mariner. Dated Dec, 1, 
1704/5 (sic). Mother, Ann Marshall, of Bedall (sic), in 
Yorkshire, executrix. Kinsman William Gamball. Admi- 
nistration to him as attorney of Anne Marshall, now of 
Bedale (s/c), in co. York, of the goods of Thomas Mar- 
shall, late “in Nave Regia Le Asociation Colibis de- 
functi,”’ July 31,1708. (Barrett, 165.) 

Will of John Marshall, belonging to the Queon’s ship 
the Tryton, batcheller, being sick of the sickness where- 
of he shortly after died, to wit, within the space of six 
hours. Nuncupative. Dated on or about Dec. 14, 1707. 
Gives all to John Pewterer, “he paying to my uncle's 
daughter and to my mother 15/. each.” Administration 
to John Pewterer, Sept. 27, 1708. (Barrett, 204.) 

Will of Richard Marshall, mariner, belonging to her 
Majesty’s ship Cornwal!. Richard Jones universal legatee 
and executor. Dated Jan. 11, 1706. June 22, 1708, 
Thomas Davis deposed that testator died two years since. 
March 23, 1708, administration to Catherine Jones, wife 
of said Richard Jones, during his absence on the high 
seas. (Lane, 63. 

Will of William Marshall, belonging to her Majesty's 
ship Berwick, mariner. Dated April 29, 1708. Wife Mary 
Marshall, of the parish of Shadwell, executrix ani 
universal legatee. She proved March 29, 1709. (Lane, 


Will of David Marshall, belonging to her Majesty's 
ship Dreadnought. Dated Dec. 27, 1708. Gives all to 
John Burnett and John Neilson, both of her Majesty's 
said ship. Both proved June 16,1709. (Lane, 149.) 

Will of John Marshall, mariner, belonging to her 
Majesty's ship the Norfolk. Dated May 8, 1706. Wife 
Mary Marshall, of Spaldwin [Spalding !], co. Lincoln, 
executrix and universal legatee. She proved June 22, 
1709. (Lane, 150.) 

Will of Timothy Marshall, belonging to her Majesty's 
ship the Marlborough. Dated March 30, 1708. Wife 
Elizabeth executrix and universal legatee. She proved 
Sept. 15,1709. (Lane, 225.) 

Will of Alexander Marshall. Dated on board the ship 
Society, July 15, 1709. James Flemmin executor and 
universal legatee. Administration to Christian Taylor, 
widow, attorney of James Fiemmin, then on high seas, 
of goods of testator, late in her Majesty's ship Le 
Adventure, deceased, Sept. 9,1709. (Lane, 225.) 

Will of John Marshall, late on board her Majesty's 
ship the Woolwich, bachelor. Dated June 4, 1709. 
Nuncupative. Friend John Mackgoon universal legutee. 
Administration to him, Nov. 7,1709. (Lane, 250.) 

Will of Jobn Marshall, mariner, belonging to her 
Majesty's ship Rochester. Dated May 19, 1707. Stephen 
Hewins and Sarah his wife. Proved Jan. 4, 1709, by 
Stephen Hewins. (Smith, 21.) 

Will of Thomas Marshall, of the parish of St. John, 
Wapping, co, Middlesex, mariner, Dated Oct. 29, 1708. 
Friends John Slater, victualler, and Ellinor his wife. 
Proved by John Slater, Jan. 11, 1709. (Smith, 22.) 

Will of Peter Marshall, mariner, on board the ship 
Duke. Jeremiah Lowe executor and universal legatee, 
Dated April 1, 1709. He proved Oct, 26,1711. (Young, 
9 


215. 
will of John Marshall, of London, mariner. Dated 
May 21,1709, Brother Matthew Marshall, of Rotheriff, 
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co. , executor and universal legatee. He proved 
Dec. 11, 1711. (Young, 262.) 
Will of George Marshall, mariner. Dated Oct. 10, 
706. Sister Mary Deane, of the parish of St. Andrew's 
Holborne, widow, sole executrix and universal legatee. 
She proved Dec. 22,1711. (Young, 262.) 

Will of Edward Marshall, of her Mo a ship Lynn, 
cook. Dated March 18, 1709-10. Charles Robinson, 
attorney at Hull, executor. He proved Nov. 6, 1712. 
(Barnes, 215.) 


Will of Christopher Marshall. of the parish of St. Mary | 162.) 


Magdalen, Bermondsey, co. Surrey, mariner, Dated 
Nov. 16,1710. Wife Catherine executrix and universal 
legatee, She proved Nov. 21,1712. (Barnes, 216.) 

Will of George Marshall, of St. Paul, Shadwell, in co. 
Middlesex, mariner. Dated Sept. 14, 1714. Wife Eliza- 
beth Marshall executrix and universal legatee. She 
proved June 2, 1715. (Fagg, 118.) 

Will of Samuel Marshall, of London, mariner, belong- 
ing to her Majesty's ship the Experiment. Dated Feb. 
24,1710. Cousin, William Toone, citizen and weaver of 
London, executor and universal legatee. He proved 
Feb. 10,1715. (Fox, 22.) 

Will of John Marshall, of the parish of St. Paul, Shad- 
well, co. Middlesex, mariner, Dated Feb. 8, 1699-1700. 
Wife Sarah executrix and wniversal legatee. She proved 
Dec. 3, 1717. (Whitfield, 236.) 

Will of William Marshall, of the parish of St. Paul, 
Shadwell, mariner. Dated June 22, 1708, Wife Sibella 
Marshall executrix and universal legatee. She proved 
Jan. 26,1718. (Browning, 13.) 

Will of John Marshall, of Hull, in Yorkshire, mariner. 
Dated Jan. 14, 1717/8. Friend Mary Boyse, wife of 
Moses Boyse, executrix and universal legatee. She proved 
August 6, 1719. (Browning, 149.) 

Will of George Mershall (sic), of St. Paul, Shadwell, 
co, Middlesex, mariner. Dated Nov. 11,1719. Edward 
Coggin and Ann his wife executors and universal legatees. 
Proved by Ann, wife of Edward Coggin, June 18, 1720. 
(Shaller, 140.) 

Will of Thomas Marshall, of the parish of Rother- 
hitbe, co, Surrey, mariner. Dated April 5, 1719. Wife 

Marshall executrix and universal legatee. She 
proved Feb, 3, 1725. (Plymouth, 28). 

Will of John Marshall, mariner. Dated June 10, 1723. 
Wife Margery executrix and universal legatee. She 
proved Aug. 23,1727. (Farrant, 189.) 

Will of Thomas Marshall, mariner, now belonging to 
the good ship Carnarvon. Dated July 23,1727. Signed 
at Bencolen in the East Indies. Sisters Mary Marsball 
and Elizabeth Marshall. Appoints Mary sole executrix. 
Administration to Elizabeth, because Mary renounced, 
1728. (Brook, 187.) 

Will of William Marshall, mariner, belonging to his 
Majesty's ship the Nottingham. Dated Oct. 19, 1727. 
Wife Mary Marshall, of Selbey, co. York. Thomas 
Robertson, surgeon of his Majesty's ship the Nottingham, 
sole executor. He proved Feb. 20, 1728. (Abbott, 50.) 

Will of James Marshall, of Mile End, co. Midddlesex, 
mariner. Dated May 23, 1730. Wife Elizabeth. Friends 
Captain John Opie and Edward Oakley execufors. 
Proved by John Opie, Aug. 18, 1731. (Ishain, 214.) 

Will of George Marshall, of Ratcliff, co. Middlesex, 
mariner. Dated Jan. 15, 1711. Wife Mary Marshall 
executrix and universal legatee. Witnesses, Mathew 
Marshall, Mary Jordan. Proved by relict, May 21, 1734. 
(Ockham, 116.) 

Will of John Marshall, mariner, belonging to his 
Majesty's ship the Rose. Date Feb. 10, 1734/5. Wife 
Martha Marshall universal Jegatee and executrix. She 
proved J uly 1, 1738, and again t. 26, 1738, the former 
vrobate being void. (Brodrepp, 179.) 


Will of Thomas Marshall, mariner, now belonging to. 
the good ship Grafton, East Indiaman. Dated Nov. 10, 
1733. Brother and sister, David Marshall and Allison 
Marshall. David Gare, cordwainer, and Jane his wife 
executors. Proved by Jane Gair, otherwise Gare, 
Jan. 27,1741. (Trenley, 24.) 

Will of Peter Marshall, mariner, being on board his 
Majesty's ship Chichester. Dated July 7, 1740. Wife 
Mary Marshall, of Northfleet, co. Kent, executrix and 
universal legatee, She proved May 11, 1742, (Trenley, 


Will of Henry Marshall. Dated Aug. 10,1741. Con- 
sidering the perils of the seas, kc. Wife Jane Marshall 
executrix and universal legatee. She proved March 21, 
1742. (Boycott, 83.) 

Will of Robert Marshall, belonging to bis Majesty's 
ship the Boyne, mariner. Dated April 27, 1743. Father, 
Robert Marshall, of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, executor. 
He proved May 9, 1743. (Boycott, 169.) 

Will of Samuel Marshall, mariner, belonging to his 
Majesty's ship Lyme. Dated June 23, 1721. Wife 
Sarah Marshall executrix and universal legatee. She 
proved Sept. 8, 1743. (Boycott, 289.) 

Will of John Marshall, mariner, belonging to his 
Majesty's ship Cumberland. Dated July 13, 1740. 
Sister Jenet (sic) Marshall, of Borsness, Scotland, 
executrix and universal legatee. Administration of the 
goods of John Marshall, a bachelor, deceased, to John 
Drummond, attorney for said executrix, Jan. 31, 1743/4, 
(Anstis, 16. 

Will of John Marshall, of his Majesty’s ship Cen- 
turion, mariner. Dated March 22, 1740. Wife Violet 
Marshall, of the parish of Carridden, in Bunhard, in 
the shire of Lenlifgon [ Bunchard in the shire of Linlith- 
gow, in administration], executrix. Administration, 
with will annexed, to Edward Jasper, Esq., lawful attor- 
ney of Violet Marshall, now residing in the parish of 
Carriden, Sept. 26,1744. (Anstis, 219.) 

Grorcz W. Marsnatt. 


(To be continued.) 


A Discovery.—In going through 
my library last winter, in a dark corner behind 
two rows of books I spied a little brown tome. 
From the title of the first work, and from its 
being uncatalogued, I was inclined to think it 
had better be destroyed ; but the second work, 


The Passionate Pilgrim, saved it. I send you 
a short account of the six works contained in this 
precious little volume, which certainly may be 
numbered inter libros rarissimos. For the sub- 
stance of my information I am much indebted to 
my neighbour, your correspondent, the Rev. W. E. 
Buckley. Here are the particulars. On the fly- 
leaf, in Dr. Merrick’s 
“e libris Jac: Merrick 
e. coll; Tr: Oxon 
1738.” 

I may say, in passing, that I have a great many 
books, and also manuscript notes and sermons, of 
Dr. Merrick’s, of whose will my grandfather, Dr. 
Loveday, was, I believe, an executor. 

1. The | Picture ! of | Incest | Lively | Portraicted 
| in the Historie | of Cinyrasand | Myrrha. | By | James 
Gresham | London | Printed for R. A. 1626. 


It is perfect, having seventeen pages, ending on 
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36. Lowndes and Hazlitt mention one copy in 
the British Museum only. My copy is uncut. 

2 The | Passionate | Pilgrime | or | Certaine Amorous 
Sonnets, | betweene Venus and Adonis, | 
and - | mented. | By. W. Shakespere. | The third 
“tition. | Whereunto is newly ad- | ded two Love-Epistles, 
the first | from Paris to Hellen and | Hellen’s answere 
back againe to Paris. | Printed by W. Jaggard, | 1612. 
Of the first edition only two ~— are known, 
one of which was discovered by Mr. Edmonds in 
a garret at Sir Charles Isham’s. The second 
edition is lost. Of the third there is a copy in 
the Bodleian and this one. Can any one tell me 
of another ? 

3. The | Mirror of Martyrs, | orthe Life and death of 

that thrice valiant Capi | taine, and most godly Martyr 
Sir John Oldcastle Knight | Lord Cobham. | Printed by 
V. 8. for Willi | am Wood. 1601. 
Of this work there is a copy in the Bodleian, 
another in the Pepysian Library. One was sold 
in Mr. Huth’s sale, and one, wanting title, in Mr. 
Caldecott’s sale in 1833. Ate any other copies 
known ? 

4. The | Kings Pro- | phecie: | or | Weeping Joy. | Ex- 
pressed in a Poeme, to the tiene! of Eng. | lea too 
- Solemnities. | Jos: Hall | London | Printed by T. C. 

Symon Waterson. 

Hazlitt mentions one copy only, ending on B 7. 
My copy ends on c 3, and contains stanzas 53 to 
64, and two pages of Latin verse—“ Ad Leonem 
Anglo-Scoticum.” Subject to correction, I believe 
these are not included in any known edition. In 
Bright’s Catalogue, which contained a copy ending 
on B7, it is said : “ It has been supposed with great 
probability that it remained an unfinished and un- 
published poem.” 

5. Britain's | Ida. | Written by that Renowned Pott, | 
Edmond Spencer. | London: | Printed for Thomas 
Walkley, and | are to be sold at his shop at the Eagle 
and | Child in Britaines Bursse, 1628. 

6. The | Scourge of | Villanie. | Three Bookes of Sa- 
— | Perseus. | Nec scompros metuentia carmina, nec 
by R, and are to be sold by 

uzbie, in - t i 
yey Ley shee es Church-yard, at the signe of | 
This work is by John Marston, who wrote as W. 
Kinsayder. The book is in beautiful condition, 
and is bound in rough calf. 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


wards, as Mr. Black writes, “covered with an 
accumulation of soil, and is now dug up and lies 
against the Marble Arch.” It has recently been 
removed and “sent to the yard,” as the writer of 
the letter learned from the gatekeeper. Let us hope 
with J. G. G. that it will be rescued and replaced. 

Unfortunately, as I remember, Mr. Black (Trans. 
London and Midd. Archaol. Soc., iv. 62) gave no 
reasons nor any documentary evidence to support 
his suggestion that this stone was really the stone of 
Osulf, which for generations, both before and after 
the Norman Conquest, had been the trysting-place 
of the men of the hundred, which, as was usual, went 
by its name ; or even that this spot in Hyde Park was 
known to have been the site of this historic monu- 
ment. Mr. Black believed it was a'centurial stone, 
marking the crossing of lines set out by the Roman 
surveyors, on which their roads were afterwards © 
made. The site is certainly a very likely one 
for the hundred mote, being central and convenient, 
as approached from the north, east, and west by 
these Roman roads, main thoroughfares of the 
metropolis to this day. But is there any proof 
that the Ossulstone stood here; or where it did 
stand? A reply to this would interest many 
readers of “N. & Q.” besides myself. 

The very name is popularly unknown but for 
old county maps and Lord Tankerville’s second 
title. A. 8. Extis. 

Westminster. 

[The following is the letter referred to:—“In the 
Transactions of the Londonand Middlesex Archeological 
Society (iv. 62) will be found some remarks by the late 
Mr. W. H. Black, the learned antiquary, on ‘ The Ossul- 
stone.’ This stone, formerly a landmark of considerable 
importance, from its giving name to an extensive dis- 
trict, is said to have stood near Tyourn Gate. Mr. 
Black identifies it with the ‘stone where soldiers are 
shot’ in Sir John Roque’s great map of 1741-61, situate 
near the north-east angle of Hyde Park. Mr. Black 
says that ‘it was afferwards covered with an accumula- 
tion of soil, and is now dug up and lies against the 
Marble Arch.’ The stone bas continued to remain in 
this ignoble position till quite recently. Only a few days 
since I missed it, and on inquiry was informed by the 
gatekeeper that ‘it has been sent to the yard, out of the 
way,’ and he ‘knows nothing more about it.’ Surely 
this is worth the attention of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of Ancient Monuments or one of our archzo- 
logical societies. The rescue of this ancient stone, the 
placing it, protected by a railing, in the park, and as 
near as possible to its former position, would entail but 


Tae Ossutstons.—A letter in the Standard of | small trouble and cost, Mr. Black presented a petition 


the 28th ult., signed “J. G. G.,” draws attention to 
the recent disappearance of a large stone which 
lay in Hyde Park, near the Marble Arch, believed 
by the late Mr. W. H. Black to have been the 
Ossulstone, at which the men of the extensive 
Middlesex Hundred were wont to assemble in 
ancient days. As the writer of the letter further 
observes, “ Mr. Black identifies it with the ‘stone 
where soldiers are shot’ in Sir John Roque’s great 
map of London (1741-61), situate near the north- 
east angle of Hyde Park”; which stone was after- 


to the House of Commons in 1869 in behalf of this ‘The 
Ossulstone.’ Let us hope that in its old age it may not 
share the fate of many another old stone, and be broken 
up and forgotten.” 


Booxs Prinrep Aproap.—In these 
days, when so much attention is being given to 
bibliography, there is one class of books of which 
hitherto scarcely any notice has been taken, but 
which is of vast interest. I allude to the old 
Catholic works which were printed abroad in 
such numbers between the years 1550 and 1750. 
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A catalogue of these books would be very valuable. 
I myself have English books of that class printed 
at Amsterdam, Antwerp, Bruges, Brussels, Douay, 
Ghent, Louvain, Paris, Rouen, and St. Omer’s. 
At Louvain the Irish Franciscans printed many 
works in Irish type, which they imported from 
Treland. Lately in the museum at Aberystwith 
I saw an old Welsh Catholic Prayer Book, 
“ Allwydd Neu Agoraid Paradwys, Luyck, 1670.” 
Is “Luyck” Louvain or Liége? I have not 
examined the catalogue of the British Museum, 
but many of these old books are to be found in 
the libraries of Stonyhurst, the Brompton Oratory, 
Farm Street, St. Michael’s Priory, Hereford ; and 
Iam informed the library of Ampleforth is very 
rich in them. Then, again, some of the libraries 
of old Catholic families and the old mission 
houses would in all probability afford a good 
field for research. An almost complete list of 
the English books published by the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus is given in the second edition 
of the Eerivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, by the 
late Fr. Augustin de Backer, 8.J. Unfortunately 
this second edition is very rare, having been 
limited to two hundred copies. 
Epuunp Waterton. 

Luik—=Liége ; Leuven—Louvain. There is now being 
published at Paris, in 2 vols., Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 
Anonymes et I’seudonymes publiis par des Religieux 
de la Compagnie de Jésus depwis sa Fondation jusqu'd 
nos Jours, by Carlos Sommervogel, 8.J.] 


A Instance or 
Despatcnu is given in a necrological notice (pub- 
lished in 1854) of M. Marcel, the manager in chief 
of the Imprimerie Impériale at Paris :— 

** En 1805, lors de la visite que sa Sainteté Pie VII. 
fit & l'Imprimerie Impériale, M. Marcel, qui en sa 
qualité de directeur recut le souverain pontife, fit 
imprimer, en sa présence, l’'Oraison dominicale en cent 
cinquante langues. Chacune des presses de I’ Imprimerie 
Impériale tirait,au fur et & meeure, devant le Saint 
Pére, une feuille séparée de cette belle polyglotte, com- 
posée dans les caructéres particuliers & chaque idiome ; 
et Pie VII., en passant devant chaque imprimeur, re, 
cevait des mains de celui-ci une bonne fewille de ce tra- 
vail remarquable, exécuté sous ses yeux. Quand le Saint 
Pére fut arrivé A la derniére presse le tirege du livre 
était terminé; et en passant devant l’atelier de reliure, 
le volume fut relié presque instantanément, par un pro- 
eédé particulier. Sa Sainteté put donc emporter ce 
livre, et elle se retira émerveiliée du prodige typogra- 
phique, dont elle venait d'étre le témoin.” 

Wicitam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


“Taeatrum Repivivom, 1662,” “Tagatrom 
Tricmpnans, 1670,” sy Sir Ricuarp Baker.— 
The second of these —- publications is— 
with the exception of a new title-page—an issue 
of the unsold copies of the first. A careful ex- 
amination of the peculiarities of the type, in- 
— the forms of the punctuation marks 
and 


positions of the signature letters and | schoo! 


figures, will establish this, even if it be not carried 
beyond leaf a2. These apparently different books 
are, in fact, examples of a trick at the time not 
uncommon. The example is the more noteworthy 
in that the 1662 book bears on its title- 

“ Printed by T. R. for Francis Eglesfield,” while 
the 1670 title-page purports that that work was 
“Printed by S. G. and B. @.” for the same. 

That this “dodge” was then not uncommon is 
shown by Taylor, the Water Poet. I can only 
quote four lines, but the curious reader can turn 
to the ed. 1630, vol. ii. p. 112:— 

“ So Stationers their old cast Bookes can grace, 

And by new Titles paint a-fresh their face. 
Whereby for currant they are past away, 
As if they had come forth but yesterday.” 

Br. Nicnotsoy. 


Hamier’s Soritoquy.—In the Saturday Re- 
view for August 5 the author of a magazine 
article is quoted as finding fault with Shakspere 
for making Hamlet,speak of 

“The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,” 
when he had only recently seen a returned traveller 
himself. The author believes this “slip has never 
before been observed.” The reviewer sarcastically 
agrees with him. May I assure both gentlemen 
that the “slip” has been observed long ago, by 
no less a man than Oliver Goldsmith. The whole 
soliloquy is strangely discussed in one 


Penance Scene in A Cuurcu.— Surely the 
following unusual occurrence may well be recorded 
in the world-wide pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ An extraordinary scene was wi‘nessed on Sunday 
evening, July 30, at All Saints’ Church, East Clevedon, 
when a man named Llewellyn Hartree did public 
penance for the seduction of a servant girl, who now 
awaits her trial for manslaughter. The church was 
crowded, and the vicar having delivered an address on 
Church discipline, Hartree confessed his sin, and pro- 
mised to take his place in the Assize Court next to the 
unfortunate girl upon her trial at Wells.” "1 


Queries. 


We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. Jonn’s Cottece, Campriper (1).—The ad- 
mission-books of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
are in course of publication. Any one who can 
identify the following places named in them, and 
will communicate his discovery to Prof. Mayor, 
Cambridge, will greatly facilitate and improye the 
work :— 


Westmorl. 
Bombery Wybunbury), Chesic, site of « public 
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Alsey (? Almshoe), Herts. 
Burgh (? Burrow in Scotforth), Lanc. 
Malfforth (? Melford), Suff. 
Hailkelck. Cumb. 
Lianfay, Pemb. 
Manivill, Denb. 
Harlest (? Harleston ; yet there is no mark of con- 
traction), Suff. 
Baynton, Durh. 
Pengwerne, 
Warsdell (? Wardle), Lanc. 
Gavaring and Vanshuart, Franche Comté. 
Dalla Serrae, Merion. 
Vernol, Carn. 
Benton (? Bempton), Yk. 
Massam (? Muskham, ? Misson), Notts, 
Hulcott (? Woolcoats, near Alwinton), Northumb. 
Pottfarri, Denb. 
Rowell (? Rothwell), Northants. 
Breby. or Earby, Yk 
Lian Elwy, Merion. 
Middleton Georgii, Yk. 
Roppe, Chesh. 
Zanod, Linc. 
Ussaker, Cumb. 


Lowe Famity.—In the course of a paper on 
the family of Lowe, printed in the Jowrnal of the 
Derbyshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society (1881), the author cites (p. 161) a charter 
bearing date September 1, 13 Edward IV., in 
which certain persons are said to have “ testified 
that they were witnesses ” to a grant of a messuage 
Wolley, in 


and seven acres of land in Belper. 
his Collections (Add. MS. 6666, p. 152), uses the 
same form in what seems to be the same grant :— 

“William Coton of Derby, in the co. of Derby, Perus 
(sic) Lallowe, of the Northwyche, in the countie of 
Chestre, John Halyn pm of Witton, in the countie 


of Chestre, Thomas of y* Lowe of the same parishe, 
William of the Lowe of the same parishe and Laurence 
laliowe of the same parisshe testified that they were 
witnesses to a grant made by Thomas Whytington of 
Belper & Margery his wife to John Whytington their 
eldest son of a mess’e & 7 acres of land in Belper af’s'd. 
Dat. 1 Sept. 13 Ed. 4.” 
The author of the above-mentioned paper has :— 
“William Coton, of the town of Derby, Peter del 
Lowe, of Northwyche, John Halyn, ‘ preste’ of Wytton 
Thomas del Lowe, William del Lowe, and Laurence dei 
lowe, all of the same place, testified that they were 
witnesses to a certain charter whereby Thomas Whyt- 
ington, of Belper, in the County of Derby, and Margery, 
his wife, granted a messuage and seven acres of land in 
that place to John Whytington, their eldest son.” 
Are both writers quoting the same document ? 
What is meant by “ testified that they were wit- 
esses ”? Joun A. ©. Vincent. 


_ Lispsay Famity.—The late Earl of Crawford, 
in his Lives of the Lindsays (second edition, 1858), 
gives the name in each of the thirty-one genera- 
tions from Ivar to James, twenty-fourth Earl of 
Crawford and seventh Earl of Balcarres, his lord- 
ship’s father, with the solitary exception of that of 
Ivar's great-grandson. The earlier portion of the 


genealogy is as follows: Ivar, Jarl of the Up- 
landers of Norway, father of Eystein Glumra, 
father of Rognvald, Jarl of More, fl. a.v. 863 
(ancestor of the Dukes of Normandy), and of 
Malahule, father of a son, father of Hugo, Sire de 
Cavalcamp, father of Randolph, Sire de Toény 
(fl. 1018), “ Malahulc’s great-grandson” (vol. i. 
p. 4). Although Lord Lindsay knew the name of 
the missing link (Appen:ix, original line, proofs, 
No. 2), it is not given in his Lives of the Lindsays. 
I should, therefore, feel extremely obliged to any 
of your readers who would kindly give it—the 
name of the father of Hugo, Sire de Toe 


EpirarpH on an Actor.—On the walls of the 
old parish church at Melton Mowbray is a slab 
with the inscription :— 

“ Alexander Black, 
Comedian, 
Died Aug. 4th, 1799, 
In his 46* year.” 

Can Mr. Sotty or any of your readers give me 
some information about Mr. Black ? F. G. 


Mrs. Frances or Mappocke.— 
In the records of the marriage licence act books 
in the Bishop’s Registry, Chester, appears the 
following : “ June 14, 1671. To the ministers of 
Christleton, and St. John’s, Chester, to marry 
John Maddocke of the City of Chester, Alderman, 
and Frances Williams of Hamptonswood, widow. 
Thomas Kinaston was sworn.” The parish registers 
of St. John’s, Chester, give, “September. Mrs. 
Frances Maddocke was buryed the 2nd, 1686.” 
In the Chester registry is the will of Mrs. Frances 
Maddocke, proved Sept. 23, 1686. The will is 
dated Oct. 23, 1684, with a codicil dated June 11, 
1686. In this document the testatrix mentions 
the following relations :— 

“My cozen Pusey Brooke, my cosen Ann Brooke, my 
cosen Pusey Brooke's wife, my niece Jaques, my niece 
Dorothy Fairfax, my cosen Christian Starkey, my cosen 
Henry Brooke and his wife. my cosen Goulborne, my 
cozen Bruen, my niece Christian Starkey, my little niece 
Nancy Jaques, my cosen Massey, my nephew Philip 
Starkey, my nephew Mr. Thomas Starkey, niece Chris- 
tian Starkey, my cosen Elcocke, cosen Mary Bouroughs, 
my cosen Dorothy Legh. cozen Oldfield, cosen Phillis 
Starkey, cosen Thomas Starkey’s wife, cosen Thomas 
Gambell, cosen Moulston.” 

Besides mentioning several of her husband John 
Maddocke’s children and grandchildren, she also 
mentions “Charles Mathews, my husband Wil- 
liams’ nephew, and his mother, my cozen Ann 
Mathews,” Mr. Thomas Kinaston of Pendley, Lord 
Bridgwater, and Lady Brackley, to all of whom 
she leaves legacies. She specially mentions “the 
great gilt book which my Lord Chandos gave me,” 
and “‘ the greate Bible which was cutt and slashed 
by souldiers which was my husband Williams’ 
Bible.” She makes Pusey Brooke sole executor 
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and residuary legatee. The will is witnessed by 
Anne Brooke, Phebe Gleave, and Ann Moulston, 
and is sealed with a seal bearing the Starkey 
crest, a stork’s head erased, holding in the beak a 
serpent. Amongst the specific legacies are a seal 
bearing the Starkey arms, and a ring bearing the 
Starkey crest. It seems evident that this lady 
either was a Starkey, or that she was at least 
three times married, and that previous to her 
marriage witha Williams she had married a Starkey. 
Most of the Starkey and Brooke relations men- 
tioned in the will ap in the pedigrees of 
Brooke of Norton and Starkey of Stretton, as 
given in Ormerod’s Cheshire; and the two families 
intermarried early in the seventeenth century. 
The Elcockes and Massys were also related to one 
another and to the Starkeys. I fail, however, to 
identify Mrs. Frances Williams, afterwards Mad- 
docke, with any one given in the above-mentioned 
pedigrees, and should be very grateful to any one 
who could assist me to do so. 
Joun Hamerton Crump. 
Junior Carlton Club, 8. W. 


JoHANNES AND CuristopHorvus BisMaRck, 
A.D. 1614.—What connexion, if any, exists be- 
tween the present illustrious possessor of this 
name and the two Bismarcks whose names are 
given above? One of them, Johannes Bismarck, 
“ Ecclesiaste Minoris Amenslebii in Archepisco- 
patu Magdeb.,” is the author of a work entitled 
“Vita et Res Geste Precipuoram Theologorum 
Quorum ministerio Deus, postremi hac Mundi 
senescentis state, Doctrinam Ecclesiz, corruptelis 
et erroribus Pontificiis obliteratam, et pené 
oppressam, repurgavit et  restituit...... Liber 
Primus, Continens vitam et res gestas Theol. 
Viteberg.” The second Bismarck, “ Christopher,” 
is the printer of the work, published “ Halex 
Saxonum. Typis excripsit Christophorus Bis- 
mareus, anno 1614.” The work itself, a quarto 
volume, is bound in its original wooden boards 
with handsome vellum impressed cover. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1. 


A Spanisa “ Gutirver.”—The following extract 
describes a curiosity of literature :— 


“T found, on one occasion, in the library of the Cura 
de Zipaquira, a Spanish edition of Gulliver's Travels. 
An ‘ Aviso al Lector’ is prefixed, in which the Catholic 
reader is reminded that the work was written by a 
heretic dean, which, the editor gravely observes, accounts 
for the many glaring and wilful deviations from truth 
to be found in these travels. He also apologizes for 
having substituted another name for that given by Swift 
to the flying island ; that in the original English being, 
as he justly observes, highly indelicate, and unfit for 
Spanish readers, Qu. Did Swift know the meaning of 
Laptita?"—Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela and 
New Grenada, London, 1831, vol. i. p. 466, 


Can this be identified ? 


A. Axon. 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


A Tate: “Tae Fourta Warrs.”—In what 
magazine did a tale with the above title appear 
three or four years ago? I thought it was in the 
Atlantic Monthly, but a search through the back 
numbers has failed to find it. The story turns 
on the fatal results to a party of artists consequent 
upon a black spaniel (a sort of dog fiend) taking 
up his abode with them. W. #H. P. 


Pore Avexanper VII.—In John Inglesant, 
by J. H. Shorthouse, ii. 213, it is stated that the 
conclave which in 1655 elected Fabio Chigi as 
Alexander VII. assembled in the Vatican. Is 
this statement correct, and, if so, when did the 
conclaves cease to meet there? A room was 
always shown in the Quirinal Palace where the 
popes previous to Leo XIII. were am 


Tae Rev. Epwarp Nicots, Vicar or Norts- 
BORNE, Kent.—In the oldest register of the above 
parish, nearly at the end, is the following entry :— 

“Inscription on a stone at the foot of Communion 
Rails in the Chancel (May, 1811) nearly illegible :— 

* Here lieth the Bodie of Anne 
the Daughter of Edward & Margaret 
Nickols, Vicar of this place. 
Bap: Augt 24», 1632. 
Bur : June 1634, 

Unto the world a pilgrim came of late : 

Shee vew’d that country strange without a mate: 

A play was acted there by her alone ; 

Shee saw, disliked, and returned home.’ 
This entry was made by Mr. Pennington, then 
vicar ; now there is no trace of even the stone, as 
the chancel has been restored. It would be in- 
teresting to know who this Mr. Nicols was (for so 
he spells his own name). He was both vicar of 
Northborne and Sholden, and signs first in 1622 
About ten years later he carried away, “ ut dicitur, 
when he was sequestrated,” the Sholden registers, 
which were not restored till 1662. Can he have 
been a member of the ancient family (now extinet) 
of Nicolls of Faxton, co. Northampton ? ' 

SHAM. 


Famity or — Will any of your 
readers furnish me with the arms of this family, 
resident in Oxfordshire from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century ? No arms appear to be entered 
at the Heralds’ College ; but certain members bore 
arms, once represented on an old house at Thame, 
but now obliterated, and also on church and family 
plate. One of the co-heiresses of John Striblehill 
of Thame married into the Oxfordshire family of 
Knollys. Freperick Greorce Lee. 

All Saints’, Lambeth. : 


Tae First TranstaTion oF THE Book oF 
Common Prayer — Will any one 
who happens to have a copy of the above kindly 
tell me if it is a translation of the 1549 or of the 


1552 book? I have a large-paper quarto copy of 
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King James’s book of 1604 in French, incorrectly 

called “‘ La Litvrgie Angloise,” but have never met 

with the first issue. J. R. Dore. 
Huddersfield. 


Aytique Games.— What was the game of royal 
oak? It is mentioned in Locke On Education 
(1692), § 150:— 

“What if an Ivory-Ball were mae like that of the 
Royal-oak Lottery, with thirty-two Sides, or one rather 
of twenty-four or twenty-five Sides....... = 

§ 153. “‘ With this Die also you might have a Play 

just like the Royal Oak.......” 
Where is a description of obess to be found? In 
the Discourse of Prince Henry, 1641 (in Harl. 
Misc., 1793), p. 261, it is spoken of with billiards 
and cards. I may note that in Wright’s Provincial 
Dictionary it is mentioned that the club on cards 
is called an oak (1857, vol. ii. p. '708) in the West 
of England. Is it so called anywhere else, and 
was not the name given rather from the resem- 
blance to the form of the tree itself, and not from 
the shape of the leaf? On cutting across the 
bracken stems, a perfect figure of a tiny oak tree 
will be found much resembling a club. 


Marearet Hare. 
Blairhill, Stirling. 


Mepat or Ottver Cromweti.—Bronze, with 
tim, letters, and raised parts heavily gilt ; same 
size as half-a-crown, but thicker rim, which is plain. 
Obv., head of Oliver, Roman style, crowned with 
laurel wreath ; underneath, “I. Dassier, F.,” no date ; 
inscription round, “ Olivarius Cromwell.” Rev., a 
large tomb, surmounted with a helmet and coat-of- 
armsof six fields, chevrons,and animals. At the foot 
of the tomb, on left, two cupids with wings, one 
standing up pointing to inscription on tomb, viz., 
“Anglize Sco. et Hib. Protector”; the other reclin- 
ing on a skull, with looking-glass in the hand. 
At the foot of the tomb, on right, long-haired figure, 
without wings, standing up, holding three apples in 
left hand and club in right ; another figure reclin- 
ing, with fasces in right hand and wreath in left, 
also without wings. Inscription underneath the 
tomb, “ Nat. 3° April, 1603, Mort. 3" Sep‘. 1658.” 
At what date and for what purpose was this medal 
struck ? A. Hurcurnsoy, Col. R.A. 

Tenby, South Wales. 


A German Epicram.—In Good Words for P 


April, at p. 263, occurs the following passage :— 
“A great German defined the difference between 
Socialism and Christianity in a very clever epigram. 
Socialiem says, ‘What is thine is mine’; Christianity 
says, ‘What is mine is thine’ ; the difference is infinite.’ 
Who is the “great German” alluded to, and 
where is the epigram to be found ? 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tae Brass or Lapy Camoys, Trorroy, 
Svssex.— What shields of igi 


arms were originally 


on the above brass? In what work can any in- 
formation be obtained ? Hoprperry. 


Wricut or Loypoy, anD Hartswoop, Surrey. 
—Gu., a fess vairé az. and erm.; crest, camel’s head 
couped, bridled or. I should be very grateful for 
the motto given with this crest in, I believe, The 
Book of Family Crests, 2 work now out of print, 
and not in the possession of any friend to whom I 
can apply. D. C. 


Pronunciation or “Tega,” &c.—In Gay’s 
Trivia, bk. ii. 1. 249, “ prey” and “sea,” and 1. 297, 
“pay” and “tea,” are given as rhymes. Were 
“sea” and “tea” ever pronounced in this way 
generally ? G. H 


Rev. Tuomas WE tp, M.A., Trixity 
Campripce, 1618.—He was Vicar of Terling, 
Essex, from 1624 to 1631. I want his birthplace 
and father’s name; also the maiden name of his 
wife, names of ancestors, &c. He was probably 
born about 1596-1599. He married before 1625, 
and went to America in 1632, returning to Eng- 
land in 1641; he became minister at Gateshead 
in 1649, and died, probably in London, in 1660. 
Any information can be sent to me direct. 

C. R. Wetp, B.D. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Rev. Cartes pe Vatmont.—On 
his first appearance in Stockport with his wife, 
he opened a school, and she is said to have 
been an intelligent and well-educated lady ; 
afterwards he was appointed chaplain to the 
Stockport Borough Cemetery. He is said to 
have been an officer in the French army under 
Napoleon, and to have accompanied the army 
in the expedition to Russia in 1812; he pos- 
sessed when in Stockport the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour. His wife died in 1851 and 
is buried here. Without going into further de- 
tail, who was De Valmont? J. Owen. 

Stockport. 


A Porrrair Query.—Can any one help me 
to identify a half-length, life-size portrait of a 
young lady in the walking dress of the early part 
of the last century? She seems from her very 
iquant style to be some popular favourite. She 
is not pretty, in the sense of beauty, but a healthy, 
cheerful brunette, with magnificent bréwn eyes. 
She wears a black velvet hood tied over her cap, 
displaying a tiny feather and aigrette; her 
shoulders are covered by a winter cloak, and she 
carries a grey fur muff. She is giving a cheerful 
glance and a bow to some passing acquaintance. 
There is no name on the picture, which is a first- 
rate work of art, and attracts the notice of every 
visitor. It was a great favourite of the late Duke 
of Devonshire. Scorus. 
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AvtHors or Quotations WantTep.— 
“ There were three monarchs fierce and strong, 
Three despots old and hoar ; 
They made a league to seize the world 
And rule it ever more,” &c. Ww. B. 


Replies. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 
(6™ S. ¥. 141, 211, 233, 248, 273, 291, 310, 329, 
409, 435, 449, 492 ; vi. 69, 91.) 

In my note (ante, p. 69) there is an obvious 
slip in referring to the fee rule under sec. 35, 
one shilling for the first and sixpence for each 
additional year, as in force at the general 
registry. One shilling is there of course paid 
under sec. 36 for a “particular search” (i.¢., for 
any definite entry), and the same at the super- 
intendent’s under sec. 37. Sec. 35 applies to 
other registers (where indexes are not provided 
under the Act), but, as I still think, only to 
births, deaths, and marriages. I am aware— 
thanks to Mr. Cuapman—that at the opening of 
the argument in Steele v, Williams a question 
arose as to the statute in force, and whether the 
fee might not have been a customary one, and 
that “the Court said the case turned on the 
6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 86, sec. 35”; but this, I think, 
does not justify Burn’s remark that the Court 
“decided that the fees in question were re- 
gulated” by that Act. The defendant Williams 
had evidently charged and been paid as under 
the statute, or, at all events, without any custom 
being suggested, and a verdict at the trial had 
been entered for him accordingly. As both 
parties agreed that they were at issue only on a 
point of law, it was arranged it should be sub- 
sequently argued on a rule to enter a verdict for 
the plaintiff in default of the defendant showing 
good cause to the contrary. The jury were not 
consulted, and of course no question of fact was 
raised. These peculiar circumstances seem quite 
sufficient to account for the judges, on hearing the 
argument, declining to go into any question of 
custom, a matter of fact as to which no evidence 
had been or could then be adduced. That this 
ruling cannot be regarded as a judicial decision, 
i.¢., a8 applying to cases other than that in ques- 
tion, seems pretty clear, from the Jurist reporter 
mentioning it only parenthetically and as briefly 
as possibl®, and not referring to it in his head- 
note. Neither the Exchequer nor the Law Journal 
R * say anything about it at all. 

should think no incumbent would venture to 


* Nor does the Law Times (vol. xxi. p. 106), according 
to which the defendant argued, “ It is admitted by the 
other side that the fee payable is a customary one and 
not affected by the late statute”; but Baron Martin said, 
“As he (defendant) acts under the Act of Parliament, 
he must follow that Act.” 


charge more than the statutory fee in an 

and Steele v. Williams would, of cours, be fe 
point if certificate fees were again demanded for 
extracts; but, to my mind, the important point, 
which I do not think the case bears on, is whether, 
in most cases in which readers of “ N. & Q.” are 
interested, the fee for searches is that under the 
35th sec. or anything like as much. Frequently 
it would amount to paying the incumbent for the 
time of a “sextoness” at the rate of about six- 
pence per minute. 

Since my last note I have referred to the first 
edition of Burn’s Registrum Ecclesiae Parochialis 
(1829); and those who still hold the view that 
baptisms and burials are not affected by the 
Births, &c., Registration Act may be interested 
in the following particulars from ch. xii. At 
St. M., in Kent, for allowing six extracts un- 
certified, occupying a quarter of an hour, two 
shillings and sixpence was paid ; at the adjoining 
church, for a long search, two shillings. At some 
churches three shillings and sixpence was charged 
for marriage certificates, which to the author 
appears heavy. At St. Edward’s, Cambridge, the 
parochial authorities (presumably at a distant 
date) sanctioned a minister’s fee of fourpence for 
searching; at St. Benedict’s, fourpence for the 
minister and twopence for the clerk; at St. Law- 
rence, Jewry, sixpence per year, which the author 
rightly considers objectionable; at St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, one shilling for the first year, and four- 
pence for each subsequent year. In conclusion, 
the author suggests a general tuble of fees, on a 
scale of sixpence per half-hour. 7 

I can make little or nothing of the verdict in 
Steele v. Williams. The great point was as to ex- 
tracts being charged as certificates, and the parties 
seem to have had no clear notions about search 
fees. The Law Journal says the defendant verbally 
stated his charges as one shilling for each search, 
and two shillings and sixpence for each extract, 
treating it as a certificate. The Jurist adds that 
the verdict (for return of the whole amount paid) 
was reduced by consent to the amount charged for 
certificates. Twenty-five at two shillings and six- 
pence would be 3i. 2s. 6d., whereas the actual sum 
(mentioned in the Exch. Report), which was calcu- 
lated, no doubt, as suggested in my note (ante, 
p. 69), was 31. 14s. 6d. 

From the above it is evident that, whatever 
may have been the fee for certificates—a point im 
which the genealogist is but little concerned— 
there was no regular fee for mere searches and 
extracts, A reasonable payment for the actual 


services of the parish clerk or sexton was, it 
seems, all that could be demanded as a general 
rule; and I trust till the law on the point is dis- 
tinctly laid down no other charge will be sub- 
mitted to. 

| Ihave throughout assumed there is an actual 
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right to inspect the registers. Mr. Smirn says it 
js confined to parishioners, but as to this, without 
explanation, I am somewhat sceptical. In an 
anonymous case, however, in the King’s Bench 
in 1733 (2 Barnard. 269), the Court said, “ You 
have a right to inspect the public books of the 
parish, but cannot oblige the rector or curate to 
make you out either copies of those books or a 
certificate” ; and they said they would refuse an 
information to make the rector even allow inspec- 
tion in the absence of an affidavit that copies 
were required as evidence in a cause depending. 

Cuas. Frepe, Harpy. 

Staple Inn. 


Would you kindly permit me, as a lawyer, to 
explain to your readers the inapplicability of the 
case of Steele v. Williams, in vol. xvii. Jurist, to 
the case of fees for searching parish registers of 
baptism and burial. To a person not a lawyer 
that case may seem conclusive, but it should not 
do so to one who is. That case decided two 

ints: first, that a searcher in the registers of 
births, deaths, and marriages may make extracts 
without paying as for certified copies; secondly, 
that the fee was in that case paid involuntarily, 
because the searcher was told he should not search 
unless he paid the fee demanded. No lawyer 
should, I think, regard that case as proof of any- 
thing else. It is true that one of the counsel 
raised a question whether the fee might not bea 
customary one, and the Court is reported to have 
said that that case depended on the Act of 6 & 7 
Will. [V.; but why did it do so? Was it not 
because the plaintiff sued for money had and re- 
ceived under that Act? But for the Act being 
assumed to apply, the action could not have been 
brought as it was ; and Mr. Cuarmay goes rather 
far in supposing that the assumptions of plaintiff 
and defendant are law. 

One can hardly suppose our legislators were so 
foolish as to misapply the words birth and death 
so far as to make birth stand for baptism and 
death for burial; neither does it seem very wise to 
introduce a section reserving customary fees in 
cases other than those mentioned in the Act, and 
then to exclude from the operation of such section 
those cases to which it seems best to apply. 

I venture to think Baron Martin would be 
somewhat surprised were he told that he had 
decided that the word birth in an Act of Parlia- 
ment meant baptism. Artaur M. Sirs. 


Is there any list of the parish transcripts for 
each bishop’s register ? Hype CiarKe. 


New-ranctep Expressions (6 S. v. 365, 
392).—Mr. E. P. Snitey has a list of newly 
introduced words. It is a short one compared with 
another which appeared a few years since in the 
Times from an American source. An extract is 


given, but unpaged, from Mr. W. Fraser Rae’s. 
Columbia and Canada, in which it is stated that— 

“One American journal is distinguished among its 
contemporaries for striving to preserve the use of idio- 
matic and irreproachable English. This is the New 
York Evening Post, over which Mr. Bryant, one of the 
most notable among modern poets, exercised editorial 
authority for many years. He endeavoured to train his 
contributors to write well, and his example has been. 
as salutary as his precept. I have obtained a copy of 
the list of the words which he forbids his contributors 
to employ; as I think it more instructive than a chapter 
of dissertation, I reprint it in full.” 
Then follows a list of some one hundred and twent 
words. But there are only two instances in whic 
it coincides with Mr. Surrey, and evenone of these 
is not clear. The two are “employe” (sic) and 
“standpoint.” It contains, among others, “ ban- 
quet” for dinner or supper; “call attention” for 
direct attention ; “endorse” for approve; “in 
our midst”; “interment”; “ John Bull” for Great 
Britain ; “ poetess”; “ reliable” for trustworthy ;. 
“quite” prefixed to good, large, &c.; “take 
action ” for act ordo ; “ telegrams” for despatches ; 
“transpire” for tooccur ; “would seem” for seems, 
Mr. Surrtey notices “thanks” for thank you. 
How does he explain “ thank you”? 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Thanks are due to Mr. E. P. Sarrtey for 
beginning a list of novel phrases and expressions. 
I trust that he will forgive a New York Yankee 
for protesting against his assertion that “to wire” 
(meaning to telegraph) is a “ vulgar Americanism.” 
Vulgar it is assuredly, but American it is not. On 
the contrary, it is emphatically a Britticism, heard 
here only from the mouths of English visitors or 
residents, or of such Americans as may have 
caught it by contagion from the English traveller. 
American slang and Americanisms in general are 
sometimes vulgar, though rarely ; and they are 
nearly always terse, graphic, and, in the final 
analysis, poetic. Some, as an American poet has 
it, are 
f “ Phrases such as camps may teach,” 
but more, far more, are 

“ Sabre cuts of Saxon speech.” 
J. Branper 

Stuyvesant Square, New York. 


It is not only the introduction of vulgarisms 
into the language that is to be deprecated, but also- 
the quite unnecessary use of such literal transla- 
tions from the French as the following: “It goes 
without saying,” cela va sans dire; “The game 
is not worth the candle,” le jew ne vaut pas le 
chandelle. A year or two ago one could not take 
up a newspaper without meeting with these say- 
ings repeated usque ad nauseam. I wonder what 
precise sense an ordinary Englishman, unacquainted 
with French idioms and expressions, attached to 
them. Thanks is certainly not “new-fangled,” 
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but it had gone almost entirely out of use in every- 
day conversation, being seldom heard but on th 
stage. When reintroduced some years ago it 
sounded to old-fashioned ears very affected, es 
cially when pronounced, as it usually is, in such a 
listless tone as to imply anything but thankfulness. 
I cannot subscribe to the dictum that “thank you” 
is more incorrect than “thanks.” Both are simply 
of sentences in which certain words are 
omitted for the sake of brevity. M. 


Over, signifying “ more than,” is certainly not 
new. I have not noted this use of the word in my 
reading, because I had no idea that its antiquity or 
correctness would be called in question. It is of 
frequent occurrence in seventeenth century litera- 
ture, and I doubt not might be traced much further 
back. Hard lines, meaning “ something disagree- 
able,” is a common expression in this neighbour- 
hood, and I am pretty sure is not modern slang. 
I well remember in the year 1847 or 1848 that I 
had occasion to explain a certain shocking instance 
of torture to a peasant lad, and to make my mean- 
ing clear showed him a represertation of the event. 
His eyes filled with tears, and he exclaimed, “ Poor 
fellow ! it was hard lines for him.” 


Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mr. Suirtey makes a mistake in saying that 
the use of “over one hundred,” &c., is a phrase of 
modern growth. In North Lincolnshire it is a 
common expression. A man said to me not long 
ago, “ Chafer’s bull got i’ my gardin agen last neet 
an’ eat ower a stone o’ taties fra’ th’ pie ; its ower 
much for ony man to stan’.” Here the double 
meaning of the word isshown. Many phrases and 
words are said to be modern or American when 
they have only been preserved in the folk-speech. 
It is quite a common thing to hear that “ he sold 
ower a hundred sheep at Ketton Fair” —“ Ketton ” 
being Kirton-in-Lindsey. “The drain is over 
fifty chain long” I have also heard. 

F. M. W. P. 


Mr. E. P. Suracer is in error in believing 
that hard lines is a modern expression. I have 
found it in a letter written by Albert Nesbitt, a 
member of my family, about 1745. Is it originally 
nautical? In another letter, written by the same 
person, I find the saying, “One cannot be in two 
places at once, unless one is a bird,” attributed to 
“a noble lord,” not to Sir Boyle Roche, who 
usually is credited with it, and who, I think, sat 
in the last Irish Parliament. Arex. Nespirr. 


The expression “To read between the lines” 
would seem, without doubt, to refer to the custom, 
common in the days of civil wars and intercepted 
correspondence, of writing in ordinary ink an 
ordinary letter of compliment or common-place 


gossip or commercial business, and then writing 


between the lines, in lemon juice or with some 
other invisible liquid, the real secret substance of 
the communication, which was only brought to 
light by exposure to heat or by some chemical 
application. W. D. Macray, 


“Capua”: “Woorts”: “Drana’s Grove” (6% 
8. vi. 47).—With respect to two of these expres- 
sions I venture to hazard a conjecture. (1) Woots 
may be, perhaps, a contrac form of a sl 
phrase mentioned in Grose’s Dict. of the Vulgar 
Tongue, “a gentleman of three outs,” 4. ¢.,“ without 
money, without wit, without manners ; some add 
another, 7. ¢., without credit.” This last instance 
of “ without credit” would exactly suit the passage 
in the play, “the woots his customers,” and it is 
easy to see how three outs, or withouts, might be 
shortened into the woots. Grose also gives as 
another slang term “a gentleman of three ins, in 
debt, in gaol, im danger of remaining there for 
life ; or, in gaol, indicted, and in danger of being 
hanged in chains.” (2) Diana’s grove.—May not 
this be an allusion to Shakespeare’s expression in 
The Taming of the Shrew? In Act IT. i. Petruchio 
says: “ Did ever Dian so become a grove as Kate 
this chamber?”—a statue of Diana being very com- 
monly placed in a grove. There would also seem 
to be an allusion to some poet, for Loveby in the 
next speech says, “’Tis wondrous fine, as the poet 
goes on sweetly”; and if Dryden had this passage 
of Shakespeare in his thoughts it would be apposite 
enough, as Isabella was to meet her lover in the 
garden, and to be married in the adjacent chamber. 
Whether there was any reference to the classical 
“Lucus et ara Dianew” (Hor., Ars Poet., 1. 16), as 
Dryden was fond of such allusions, must be only 
guesswork. 

As to the word Cadua, I hesitate to venture 
on any suggestion, except that possibly a search 
might show it to be either a character in a play 
or the name of a “ witch” or of a “familiar” in 
some interlude, as Loveby, in the last scene but 
one, says to Constance, “’T'was you then that 
supplied me all this while with money, pretty 
familiar”; and if Dryden invented the name he 
may have had the idea of “ bona caduca,” escheats 
or a windfall, in his mind ; but this seems too far- 
fetched. E. A. D. 

“Quives” (6™ S. v. 449 ; vi. 74).—Quive is 
form of quoif and this is a variant of coif or coiff. 
“ Quoife, coif, bonnet, calotte ” (Roquefort). Cot- 
grave has “ Coiffe, a coife, a cawle or cap for the 
head.” Prof. Skeat, in explaining this word, re- 
—_ = de is, “as Diez points out, a mere variant 
of M.H.G. kopf; O.H.G. chuppd, chupphd, a cup. 
The form in Graff’s Dict. Sines, though the 
aspirated form chuofa is also given, and he adds 
that the original form was probably kdfa. If Diez 
meant only to say that the Germ. kopf is a related 
word, the remark is correct; but if he referred to 
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the German word as the source of the others, then 
a mistake has been made. The Sanskrit kiipa, a 
hollow, the Gr. xin, a ship, a hut, and the Lat. 
cupa, a tub, show that the Germ. kopf is a borrowed 
word. The root is in the Sans. kub, a shortened 
form of kumb, whence we have kubja, hump-backed ; 
kwmbha, a pot, a water-jug, the boss of an elephant; 
Gr. xin, the hollow of a vessel, a cup; Lat. 
cumba, cymba, a boat ; prim. a round coracle. The 
root denotes a round or swelling form, whether 
convex or concave. J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


Through absence from home I have only just 
seen A. J. M.’s query in connexion with Mrs, 
Faller’s Free School at Watford. Quwives is 
the plural of coif, and signifies the headdresses, 
or caps, lately worn by the girls. I say lately, 
for it is with the deepest regret I have to inform 
him that in a few days this time-honoured and 
excellent charity, with its complement of forty boys 
and twenty girls,—now, alas ! reduced to most in- 
significant proportions, having, through an edict of 
the Commissioners, been allowed for the last year 
or two gradually to die of inanition—will positively 
cease and come to an end, in order to make way 
for new middle-class schools, the scheme for which 
has recently received the royal assent. I never 
taw or heard of any chained Bibles being used in 
Watford parish church, so conclude those alluded 
to by the foundress were never renewed. 

B.C 
A Trustee of Mrs, Fuller's Charity. 

“Oane” §S. vi. 69).—I have little doubt 
that oades is a misprint for tades, the usual M.E. 
form of toads. This is the more likely because in 
the very same line the word evetes, ¢. ¢., evets or 
¢wts, is misprinted ewctes. But if once we begin 
asking queries as to words of this character, an 
extra volume of “N. & Q.” would be required 
every half-year. The blunders in editions of 
Middle-English poems are past all counting, and 
the forms which words there assume are past all 
belief. I can point to the case of the word owery 
in Hartshorne’s Méetrical Tales, the MS. having 
dwerth, i. ¢., a dwarf, This is but one instance 
among thousands, Water W. Sxear. 

Cambridge. 


anp “ Porra” (6% §. vi. 88).— 
characters are encountered in the Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili of Francesco Columna, “ Venetiis 
inedibus Aldi Manutii, 1499.” An Italian transla- 
tion appeared in 1545, also from the Aldine press ; 
® French translation by J. Martin in 1546, a 
second by Béroalde de Verville in 1600, and a 
third by J. G. Legrand in 1804. In 1592 an 
is is Polyphili Hypnerotomachia : trife o 
Lowe in by R. D. (London, for Simon 


Waterson). Most of these works are rare. Early 
editions have fetched high prices at the sale 
of D. G. Rossetti’s books and on other recent 
occasions. Joserx Kyicut. 


Narnanret Drerine §. v. 369).—A cor- 
respondent informs us that he died on March 25, 
1881, aged eighty-nine. Ep. 


“Satve Festa Dies” (6 S. vi. 67).—It is 
not quite obvious to me whether what Mr. Water- 
TON requires is a reference to the Latin or English 
form of the Easter Hymn which is the subject 
of his query. If the former, I may refer him to 
Moll’s Hymnarium (Halle, 1861) ; if the latter, 
to the Antiphoner and Grayle, which is a col- 
lection of medizval hymns used side by side with 
other hymnals in many Anglican churches. Al- 
though the Church of a is no longer in 
communion with the Roman See, she nevertheless 
observes the historical festivals of the Christian 
year, including Easter, and finds no difficulty in 
using in the course of her public worship many 
of the oldest hymns of the Eastern and Western 
Churches. The much more modern sequence, 
Victime Paschali, is sung in some churches 
alternately with the Easter Hymn of Fortunatus. 
The latter, however, has a wider application, and 
I was reading of it only the other day in the 
account (in the Church Review, July 15) of the ser- 
vices for the Octave of St. Benedict, at St. Bene- 
dict’s, Ardwick, where Salve Festa Dies was sung 
as a processional. There is no version, either Latin 
or English, in the Crown of Jesus, but it is quite 
possible that Mr. Waterton would find one in 
the Oratory collection, which I am not able to con- 
sult, Noman, 


This hymn is found at length in the edition of 
Expositio Hymnorum printed at Cologne in 1492 
(4to.), British Museum, press-mark 3835aa. 

A. C. VINCENT. 


or Hetacn (6 §, vi. 87).—Tewars 
may like to know that for once the “ authorities ” 
are right. It is the Calendar that is wrong. 

Inq. 9 Henry IV. No. 35, most certainly refers to 
Nicholas (not Richard) de Audeley, as I find from 
the document before me. For “ Ric’us de Audeley ” 
in the Calendar, then, read “ Nich’us de Audeley.” 
Joun A, C. Vincent. 


Davip Levr (6 S. vi. 69).—On the last leaf 
of the Letters to Dr. Priestley (8vo., 1793) is an 
announcement of the books written by this learned 
Jewish hatter. We are informed that they are 
“ Sold at his House, Green Street, Mile-End New- 
Town ; and at his Printing Office, No. 26, Baker’s 
Row, Whitechapel Road.” Again, on the last 
leaf of the Letters to Dr. Priestley, part ii. (8vo., 
1789), we find the statement, “ Hebrew taught 
Grammatically by the Author, at home or abroad. 
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Particulars may be known by applying to the 
Author, No. 57, Church Street, Mile-End New- 
Town.” A portrait of David Levi, “Painted by 
u n ine for June, 1799. 
Birmingham. 


“ TWoPENNY-HALFPENNY (6™ S. vi. 
88).—I think there is not “‘ much probability that 
we have the origin of the expression” in the 
passage quoted by Mr. Terry. That very passage 
shows it was then used proverbially. Besides, here 
is an example of a similar saying much earlier : 
“ Which thre halfpeny gentleman I recken not in 
my Scrowe. As in whom resteth not so much as 
one ioate of honesty,, much lesse of Nobility” 
(Humfrey on Nobility, 1563, fi, verso). R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. . 


Lornrury Garpewn (6 §. vi. 89).—Charles 
Hoole, through the influence of his relative, Dr. 
Sanderson, was appointed master of the free school 
at Rotherham, in Yorkshire. When the civil war 
broke out he came to London, and at the invita- 
tion of certain noted citizens taught at a private 
school between Goldsmiths’ Alley, in Red Cross 
Street, and Maidenhead Court, in Aldersgate 
Street. He left that school about the year 1651, 
and then taught in another private grammar 
school in Tokenhouse Garden, in Lothbury, 
where, according to Wood (iii. 758), “the gene- 
rality of the youth were instructed to a miracle.” 
Tokenhouse Yard was formerly the site of the 
mansion and garden of the Earl of Arundel (Cun- 
ningham’s Handbook, 1850, p. 495). Hoole be- 
came rector of Stock, or Haverstock, on Dec. 10, 
1660, and held the living till March 7, 1666, 
when he died at Stock, and was buried in the 
chancel of the church there (Newcourt’s Reper- 
torium, ii. 563, and Wood, iii. 760). Lowndes 
states that Hoole’s Terence was published in 1663 ; 
bat this is, perhaps, an error. It was probably 
printed after his death by “one of his relations” 
mentioned by Wood, who gives a list of the 
twenty-four works attributed to Hoole. 

Epwarp Sotry. 


Hare suppeyty Wuire (6" §. vi. 85, 
86).—Dr. Cuance, being a physician, has studied 
physiology, and knows that a hair is a “ secretion,” 
which, being gradually pushed forwards by fresh 
deposit from blood vessels at its root, increases in 
length without having any real vitality of its own, 
or consequently any power of acquiring fresh 
colouring matter, or getting rid of that already 
deposited in its substance. If, in consequence of 
mental emotion acting on the blood vessels, the 
formation of new colouring matter at the root of 
the hair is arrested, all after-growth of the hair 
will be colourless, but the portion already formed 


will remain coloured. Sir Walter Scott was a 
poet and a novelist, not a man of science, and his 
account of a case such as that quoted by J. H. L. A. 
would have no value. I have no doubt that 
the explanation given by J. H. L. A. as to 
the whitening of Marie Antoinette’s hair is 
correct. Perhaps, too, Lord Beaconsfield, who was 
very careful of his personal ap ce, may have. 
. Drxoy, 


“Hanpsome Carter” (6% 49).—T 
should also be glad of information. If an old gentle. 
man early in the present century, he could scarcely 
be the man called Thomas Allen, a reputed son of 
Prince Charles, and a distinctly asserted son of 
Admiral John Carter Allen (see the admiral’s will, 
1800). This Thomas is said to have been born 
and delivered over to the admiral about 1772, and 
to have died about 1853. Whatever Thomas really 
was, his sons were the so-called Counts d’Albanie, 
John Sobieski Stuart (John Carter Allen in mar- 
riage register of his brother, St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, 1822) and Charles Edward Stuart (Charles 
Manning Allen in his own marriage register as 
above). Thomas Allen, the father, was married to 
Miss Katherine Matilda Manning, daughter of the 
rector, at Godalming, 1792 (in October). 

Scorus. 


“ Haverincemere” (1* §S. vii. 454). — The 
inquiry addressed to your readers at the above 
reference respecting a certain mere, called Haver- 
ingemere, does not appear to have as yet received 
any satisfactory reply. I will, therefore, now offer 
you the following, as one that may, perhaps, be 
deemed so. There is, in fact, as Gervase of Tilbury 
has said in the passage referred to, a lake or mere 
on the borders of Wales, which in his own day 
was commonly called Hangmere, evidently a con- 
tracted form of Haveringmere. The parish within 
which this mere was situated then still retained its 
old Saxon denomination of Beddesfeld, a corrupted 
equivalent for Bedw-Brwg, the ancient Bniish 
term signifying birch forest, and so called, as I 
conceive, from the tree, which, as being the natural 
growth of the soil in that vicinity, would con- 
sequently form the conspicuously characteristic 
feature of the extensive forest that covered what 
was subsequently called in the days of Edward I. 
“Bate-brugge Mor.” In this clumsy guise the 
ancient “Bedw-Brwg” thus reappears. On the 
intended and partially effected transformation 
and reconstruction of this and of the greater part 
of the adjoining parish of Burwardeston into one, 
by Henry II. in 1175-6, the parish thus newly 
constituted was endowed with a new name, which, 
instead of being taken, as hitherto, from the forest 
in that locality, was appropriated to it from that 
of the mere, under the more — form of 
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the contraction in ordinary use. Now, the Saxon 
Havering Mere is itself the equivalent of the 
British term Liyn-Hafren, which signifies Milch- 
Goats’ Mere, a name originally assigned to it in 
uence, no doubt, of the immense number of 
goats that, finding shelter in the neighbouring 
forest, frequented its shores. This appellation, 
however, is one that is capable of being used and 
applied in a bad and opprobrious as well as in its 
simple and natural sense ; and the legend recorded 
by ed of Tilbury is to the effect that, should 
a person when passing over this mere in a boat 
apply to itself in that insulting sense its own name, 
the infuriated waters would swallow up the boat 
together with its offending occupant. In each of 
the vituperative invectives which he quotes, be 
their meaning what it may, we find, as I take it, 
acoarse specimen of Anglo-Saxon slang; and in 
the second of them probably merely the sense of 
the first given under an equivalent form. Hafren, 
in metaphor, signifies a wanton, as we may learn 
from Owen Pugh. Differing, however, as this in- 
terpretation does from that suggested by Gervase 
of Tilbury, and also from the rendering of the 
passage by your inquiring correspondent, it is 
submitted with all due deference accordingly. Of 
this old superstition there still exists a remnant 
in the name by which a certain portion of 
the upper or southern end of this mere is 
familiarly known amongst the villagers on the 
spot, viz., “ Baphon’s Hole”; for Baphon is said 
by authorities upon such matters to be a con- 
traction for Baal-Typhon, the title given to the 
devil in the ancient Egyptian mythology. And 
this understanding of it in the instance before us 
not only harmonizes very suitably with the general 
tone and substance of the legend, but also supplies 
us incidentally with an additional link in the chain 
of evidence that tends to couple with an Eastern 
derivation the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain. 
In accordance with the purport of the legend, 
this mere was also known in the Middle Ages 
as Pwll Gwepre, or Gwepwr, which means the 
Mocker’s Mere ; while the name of the land, or 
“vill,”of Gredington, which abuts upon its southern 
and western shores, seems likewise to enfold within 
itself the British word Gwradwydd, of which the 
meaning is “ reproach” or “ opprobrious mockery.” 
For these reasons, therefore, I am inclined to think 
that the mere thus mentioned by Gervase of Til- 
7 in his Otia Imperialia is to be identified 
with that now known as Hanmere, in wae 


“Franion” (6 S. v. 489).—If replying to a 
‘query by making another be not quite out of 
order, may I ask whether in the whole history of 
the Latin facere, from its first base fa to its latest 
derivative in any of the languages directly or in- 

sprung from Latin, one instance is to be 


found in which the liquid r was inserted after 

the f? When the word Fenian was first imported 

on the Continent, French wags did not fail to 

identify it with fainéant; but this was admittedly 

a joke. Estocuer. 
St. Mary’s College, Peckham. 


I have not the book at hand to refer to, but, if 
I remember rightly, it is suggested in the glossary 
to Spenser’s Faery Queene, bk. ii. (Clarendon 
Press Series), that the word may be derived from 
A.-S. frednd, pres. part. of freén. The etymology, 
at all events, accounts for the 7 in the word, which 
fainéant fails todo. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Bailey has “ Frannion, one of too free or loose 
behaviour.” It may come from Norsk fréan, 
gleaming, flashing (frdn-eygr, with flashing eyes) ; 
or it may be a diminutive formed from a word 
Fran, for frean, from A.-S. freah, free ; like hean, 
from heah, high, whence Hanley, Henley, Hendon. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 


Witson’s Yorksuire (6 §. v. 
489) are in the Thirlestaine Library, Cheltenham. 
Sr. Fexix had better refer to the trustees for 
more information. J. H. C. 


A full account of the sale of the Wilson MSS. 
on June 29, 1843, will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (1843), vol. xx. pp. 185, 186. They 
were purchased at the sale by Mr. Thorpe, but 
were subsequently purchased by the late James 
Newman, bookseller, 235, High 


“ Aw Essay on THE Art oF Incrniousty Tor- 
MENTING,” &c. (6% §S. vi. 8).—A new edition of 
Miss Collier's “ Essay” was published in 1836 in 
12mo., and is in the catalogue of the London 
Library. The authoress is not mentioned in any 
of the ordinary biographical dictionaries, 

Epwarp H. 


A later edition of this work, published in 1804, 
8vo. London, contains a short introduction, giving 
an account of the author. Witiiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Rixe Superstition (6% §S. vi. 9).—An old 
woman lately deceased in a parish in Mid Kent 
wore a large silver ring on her finger. Her ex- 
planation of it was that she had worn it from her 
youth, that it was made out of nine sixpences, 
contributed for the purpose by nine single young 
men, and was worn as a remedy against fits, from 
which in early youth she suffered. A Cwr. 


Bisnop Patrick Forpes §, vi. 9).— 
Knight’s English Cy ia: Biography, vol. i. 
p. 952, sub nom. “ Patrick Forbes,” says, “ He was 
the author of several polemical works, which were 
collectively published in Latin at Amsterdam in 
1646.” See also Biographia Britannica, vol. vii. 
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. ’ ibone’s Dictionary | watch the ing of thi institution. en 


G. Fisuer. 


Norruern Names ror Hoty §. 
vi. 25).—The crécelle incidentally referred to is a 
wooden rattle substituted on Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday, not for the church bells, but for the 
little altar or sanctuary bell which is used as a 
signal to the congregation at the elevation. The 
crécelle may be heard at this day in some of the 
Catholic churches of this country, including, I 
believe, the Oratory at Brompton. . W. 5S. 


Tae Nationa Sones or Servia anp Monrte- 
weoro (6% 8. vi. 8).—Robert, only son of Sir 
Edward G. E. Lytton Bulwer Lytton, under the 
assumed name of Owen Meredith, translated 
Serbski Pesme ; or, the National Songs of Servia 
(London, 1861, feap. 8vo.). Wittram Parr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


Tas “Cock” Tavers Toxen §. vi. 24).— 
“ Examine your change,” is a caution which some- 
times meets the eye at the railway, and would not 
be out of place elsewhere. An old friend on paying 
me a visit lately found that, by neglecting the 
recommendation in settling his tram fare, he had 
been saddled with an outlandish kind of coin, of 
inferior value to the fourpenny bit that was his due. 
Giving vent to his dissatisfaction, he contemp- 
tuously produced the disturbing cause, which I 
offered to take over at the imposed value, 
‘ollowed by our mutual satisfaction when I found 
myself in possession of a well-preserved token of 
“W. M. at the Ship Tavern without Temple 
Bar, 1649.” Am I to be congratulated upon the 
acquirement of a rarity ata small cost? J. O. 


Tae Perrace or Cressy (6% §. vi. 28),— 
‘Your correspondent Lac will find an account of 
the members of this family who were barons by 
tenure in Courthope’s edition of Nicolas’s His- 
toric Peerage, p. 131. Epwarp Pracock. 


The ate See was seated in Nottingham- 
shire long before the battle. According to 
Thoroton (p. 468, ed. 1677), it was “ of Hodsack” 
in or before the time of King John. C.x. 


Sr. Marcarer’s, Westmivster : Rev. James 
Patmer, 1659 S. vi. 83).—Your correspondent 
Aw Otp Iynaprrant seems to imply that with 
the “demolition of the almshouses, chapel, and 
schoolhouse,” Palmer’s School has been destroyed. 
The educational portion of the endowment has 
been merged, with other endowments, in the 
United Westminster Schools, and in the day 
school belonging to this institution there are a 
number of Palmer Scholarships, providing a free 
education, without clothing, for deserving boys. 
It will be for the inhabitants of Westminster to 


intended to be benefited by the founder, Many 
of our reformed charities, with the best possible 
intentions of those who manage them, in the desire 
to avoid abuses and imperfections brought about 
by lapse of time and changes of manners, are 

to breed abuses of another kind, incident to the 
modern spirit, which has, I fear, a direct tendency 
towards ening hearts and destroying sym- 
pathies in those from whom candour and kindliness 
might naturally be ex 

AvyorHer Innasirayt, 


Can An Otp Innasirant say whether this 
worthy, the Rev. James Palmer, was ever 
married? If he left any children, is anything 
known about them ? A. Smytue Pater, 

Leacroft, Staines. 


Book-PLates with Greek Morrtogs (6* §, 
iv. 266, 414, 497; v. 296).—I have lately bought 
a book with a plate having a Greek motto— 
O*9EO>+ ATAITH: ESTIN. The arms are 
those of “ William Jones, V.D.M.” Can any one 
inform me what the letters mean? This motto is 
from the Greek Testament, like the two men- 
tioned by Mr. E. Farrer. Ep. 

[Verbi Dei Minister. ] 


In looking through my collection of book-plates, 
numbering more than two thousand, I can only 
find five with Greek mottoes :— 

1. Wakefield, xa 'EAevbe- 

tav. 

2. Pettigrew, Thos. Jos., F.L.S.—zAotros 6 rijs 
tAovros povos dAnOijs. 

3. Poynder, pov xvpte. 

4. Hoddington Honse, no name ; arms, Argent, 
a saltire azure.—’EI MH ’EN TOI STAYPOQL 

5. Wilton.—rdv xaddv dyova 

I should be glad to have the name to which the 
fourth belongs. D. G. C. 


“Prace with Hoxovr” S. v. 346, 496). 
—Before the discussion of the origin of this memor- 
able phrase is finally closed I would beg to lay the 
following before your readers. During the progress 
of the war at the close of last century, which the 
Whigs opposed by every means in their power—by 
a free use of satire as well as by other means—& 
form of weapon came into vogue which has often 
been made use of since, namely, a political dic- 
tionary. Many of the definitions were witty, many 
bitter. Here is a specimen from the Morning 
Chronicle :—“ A Friend to the French—A person 
who wished to make peace with advantage and 
honour” (see Spirit of the Public Journals, i. 260, 
1797). Avex. Ferevsson, Lieut.- 


“ Ayywnen” (6 S. iv. 367, 542; v. 56, 78, 
139).—As the formation of this compound, 80 
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necessary to the symmetry and significance of 
our means of verbal expression, seems to convey 
a certain amount of credit to the daring wight 
who first ventured to employ it, I must be allowed 
to put in my own modest claim with the rest. In 
1874, speaking of the Italy and Poems of Samuel 
Rogers, I wrote, “ As they have never been ex- 
celled in beauty, taste, and merit, by any books 
anywhere or anywhen...... ” (The Maclise Gallery of 
Illustrious Literary Characters, Chatto & Windus, 
p. 16). Mr. Peacock, who says that he does not 
remember to have seen the word in print, is 
evidently in bad need of the advice which Aber- 
nethy used to give his patients—and which he is 
welcome to fee-free—“ Read my book !” 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


A “Tenper” Car (6™ §. iv. 486; v. 99) is 

mite natural and proper. By tender is understood 
dalicate, feeble, easily hurt, weak ; and it is sur- 
prising that such an expression should be thought 
peculiar. We seem to be in danger of forgetting 
our own language. Here is an early example of 
the word ; it is from Tyndale, who is generally 
thought to have known something of English : 
“And I am thys daye tender though I be anoynted 
kynge” (Matthewe’s Bible, 1537, 2 Samuel 
iil. 39). The same rendering may be found 
in Cranmer’s Bible, 1541; Becke’s, 1549; the 
Bishops’, 1572; and many other early Bibles. 
The Authorized Version has, “ And I am this 
day weak, though anointed king.” The Vulgate 
(Peter Scheffer, 1472) has, “Ego autem adhuc 
delicatus et vnctus rex.” “I am such a 
ass” (Midsummer Night’s Dream, IV.i.). There 
are plenty more examples in the Bible and Shake- 
speare, Surely we are not ceasing to read both 
books. R. BR. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

“Wiwsiepon ” (6% S. vi. 47, 94).—What says 
Pror. Sxear to the charter form of Wimblington, 
in Cambridgeshire ? Has this any connexion with 
Wibba? Wibba may not be only a personal, 


but also a clan name. Mb, mp, are common 
variants of b. Hype Crarke. 


Prace-Names (6% v. 305, 472 ; vi. 
58, 92).—I beg to state that, so far as my memory 
serves me, I have always heard educated French 
-_, pronounce Aix-la-Chapelle in the way I 

ve given. Noél and Chapsal, I think, give the 
same pronunciation ; and this is also in use in 

y. For instance, Williams’s Worterbuch 
der Englischen und Deutschen Sprache (Brunswick, 
Westermann) explains the sound to be ehiléi- 
schappel. With regard to Rheims, I am well aware 
that the French usually spell it Reims. But the 
h is not an English addition. Chambaud’s dic- 
tionary has, “ Rheims, ville de France ; capitale 


du Rhémois”; and the name may be found thus. 
spelt in a list of French archbishops contained in 
the Almanach de Gotha, Several other dictionaries 
that I have referred to give the French as Rheims 
or Reims. Rheims is also used in German. If 
E. L. G. has an exact ear, he will perceive that our 
pronunciation of the vowels in Paris and Calais is. 
quite different from the French. Cc. W. 8. 


Mrs. Masnam (6% §, v. 248, 293, 338).—Has 
art rescued the features of this lady from the 
common decay ? in other words, is there any por- 
trait in existence of her, whom we can imagine 
& woman of commanding presence and beauty ? 
And may it be asked whether there was any 
connexion between the Masham family and the 
large parish of the same name in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire? The family was long located at 
Otes or Oates, a manor house in the parish of 
High Laver, in the county of Essex, not very far 
from Chipping Ongar. Here it was that John 
Locke, long the guest of the Mashams, died in 
1704, and was buried in the little churchyard, 
where his tomb may yet be seen. His hostess 
Damaris, wife of Sir Francis Masham, and 
daughter of the philosopher Ralph Cudworth, rests 
near at hand. Abigail Hill, afterwards Mrs. 
Masham, whose husband was raised to the peerage, 
Dec. 31, 1711, as Baron Masham of Otes, was also 
buried there in 1734. The barony and baronetcy 
of Masham became extinct, according to Burke’s 
Extinct and Dormant Baronetage (sub voc.), by 
the death of her son Samuel, Lord Masham, in 
1776, and he gives as their arms, “Or, a fesse 
humettée gules, between two lions passant sable.” 
In Yorkshire the name of the parish is always 
pronounced Mas-ham. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Seno VENIENTIBUS Ossa” §, iv. 349 ; v. 
278).—See Quentin Durward, chap. xix. sub fin. 
(vol. iv. p. 94, People’s Edition). “The Bishop's 
domestic chaplain welcomed the stranger with the 
old college jest of ‘Sero venientibus ossa.’” 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


“ Jannock” orn “Jonnock” §. vi. 
95).—See A Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect, 
by Nodal and Milner, English Dialect Society, 
xxxv. p. 168:— 

* Jannock, sb, a dark-coloured bread or cake made of 
oatmeal or of coarse wheat-meal; also aay 
applied to anything or any action that is honest or 
thorough. ‘At Easter jannock, introduced by the 
Flemish refugees, was eaten with zest by the hungry 
labourer’ (Hist. of p. 93).” 

W. E. Boucxtey. 


“ Hancer” (1% §. ii. 266 ; 6% S. v. 227, 353 ; 
vi. 76).—I think there need be very little doubt 
that the word hanger means an overhanging wood. 
In White’s Selborne, p. 2, ed. 1789, occurs the 
following :— 
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* At the foot of the hill, one stage or step from the 


uplands, lies the village, which consists of one single 


straggling street, three quarters of a mile in length, 
in « sheltered vale, and running parallel with the 
hanger.” 

This edition contains the large view of Selborne 
which shows the village running parallel with the 
wood, C. L. Pruiyce. 


Fowerat Armour 1x Caurcues §. ix. 429 ; 
x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 178, 
252, 375, 457; xii. 155; 6 S. i. 446; ii. 218, 
477; iv. 38, 256, 314; v. 58, 177, 217, 358, 458 ; 
vi. 78).—Before the restoration of the church at 
Nantwich a surcoat hung over the tomb of one of 
the Wilbraham family. It has disappeared, and 
the present incumbent knows nothing of it. Fifty 
ears ago a sword, spurs, and gauntlet hung in 

odnet Church over the tomb of two ladies named 
Vernon. Sir Walter Scott, when on a visit to 
his friend Richard Heber, explained the curious 
anomaly as representing the extinction of the 
family. This church has also been restored. Have 
these curious memorials been replaced ? 

Owen. 

An old helmet, with gilt visor, hangs in the 
south chapel of Barking Church, Suffolk. It is 
still surmounted by the crest, a star of sixteen 


‘points. H. W. Bircn. 


Ipswich. 


Tromas Lonepex, 1695 (6" S. v. 110, 277).— 
My assertion as to the marriage with Butt was 
based upon an untrustworthy tradition. By the 
register of Great Shurdington, co. Gloucester, I 
find that Mr. Thomas Longden married Mrs. 
Anne Gwinnett on April 15, 1673. The Gwinnetts 
are described as “an ancient family in North 
Wales who settled in Shurdington in the beginning 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth.” I find also that 
my grandfather, second son of Roger Longden, had 
property in Great Shurdington, his name being 
mentioned in the tithe-books. The dates in the 
following are taken from Rudder and Fosbroke :— 

Robert Longden, alder-—Joan ——, who d. Nov. 1, 

man of Gloucester; senior | 1657, aged 31, in 11th 

1684, d, Dee. 19, | year of her marriage. 


Robe 
Thomas —Anne, d. of (? Lawrence) Gwinnett, rt, 
Longden, Esq., of Great Shurdington, and of second 
d. April Elizabeth his wife, dau. of Nicholas son,bur. 
15, 1702, Blount Whiten, Gent. Oct. 6, 

aged 56. 1656. 
Any further information as to the first Robert 

Longden would greatly oblige. 
H. Isnam Lonepen. 
Oakwood, Crawley, Sussex. 


Parcument (6 S. v. 110, 237, 378).— 
‘The correspondents who have noticed this subject 


have not referred to the Roman law. In J ustinian, 
Inst., ii. 10, “De Testamentis Ordinandis,” sect, 
12, there is this reference to parchment: “ Nihil 
autem interest, testamentum in tabulis, an jn 
chartis membranisve, vel in alia materia fiat,” 

Ep. Marsnatt, 


Jonny Kyiss, Oxon., CLlockmaker (6" §, y, 
329, 378, 416, 437; vi. 72).—Since writing my 
last note I have been informed by Mr. Morcan 
that, having had replies sent him to the questions 
he submitted in “N. & Q.,” he fixes the approxi- 
mate date of the John Knibb clock originally 
inquired about as 1670, after the invention of the 
short pendulum in 1660 and before the introduc- 
tion of the long pendulum in 1680. My old friend 
Dr. Bloxam tells me that George Knibb, son of 
John Knibb, of Oxford, gent., matriculated at Hart 
Hall, March 29, 1709, aged seventeen, and was 
elected Demy of Magdalen the same year. 

Grispes Ricavp. 

Oxford. 


Mary Queen or Scots: tae Cotour or Her 
Harr (6" §. iv. 485 ; v. 114, 218, 231, 295, 318). 
—Will you allow me to observe that the colour of 
the hair of this unfortunate queen as depicted in 
contemporary portraits can scarcely be considered 
at the present distant time as evidence of its then 
colour? As years change the appearance of all as 
they grow older, so in most cases does time darken 
—some call it tone down—the colour of the hair in 
portraits, and also that of the complexion. A friend 
of mine in Aberdeen has two fine portraits, one of 
Mary Queen of Scots and another of the Cardinal 
of York, the last of the Stuarts, and twenty years 
have certainly made this change upon both of them, 
probably unobserved by their possessor, who sees 
them daily. In 1847 I first saw the fine picture 
of “ Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,” by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, in all its freshness at Chats- 
worth ; again, at the Manchester Exhibition in 
1857; thirdly, at the Great Exhibition in London 
in 1862; and fourthly, at Burlington House in 
1873, and the colours did not possess their pristine 
beauty and freshness. Froude, in his History of 
England, has given a most vivid description of the 
appearance of Mary as she came forth, dressed 
for execution, in the hall of Fotheringhay Castle 
on the morning of Feb. 8, 1586/7. 

Jouy Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ AtKermes” (6% §. v. 68, 216, 377).—Does 
not the kermesse, or annual fair held in many 
Dutch towns, derive its name from this word? I 
have seen spiced cakes of all kinds sold during 
the kermesse at Rotterdam. There is a scene im 
Faust depicting a kermesse. 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 
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Sagtiey’s “ Mont Bianc” (6% S. v. 443; vi. 
112).—I think it due to the readers of “N. & Q.,” 
no less than to myself, to say that I never for one 
moment supposed either that the History of a Six 
Weeks’ Tour was a new discovery, or that the 
error in the date of the poem Mont Blanc had 
entirely escaped the attention ef others. It was, 
in fact, more than three years ago that, through 
the courtesy of a correspondent of “N. & Q.,” I 
became possessed of a copy of Shelley’s little book, 
and it is consequently more than three years since 
Imade the discovery to which I referred in my 
note. I beg to say that I was not aware of the 
error having been publicly noticed, nor had I read 
Mr. Buxton Forman’s edition of Shelley’s Prose 
Works. Had I done so I would certainly have 
spared these columns the needless infliction of my 
remarks. I am, however, glad to learn that the 
mistake has been rectified, and beg to assure 
ConsipeRaTIs ConsIDERANDIS that I am sorry to 
have caused him annoyance. Shelley died in 1822. 
His book was printed during his lifetime, and my 
copy of his Poetical Works was published in 1871. 
For nearly fifty years the mistake was perpetuated. 
had, therefore, no reason to foresee that, after so 
many years, this trifling oversight would have 
been amended. I am not well versed in Shelleyan 
biography, nor am I capable of Shelleyan textual 
criticism. My province lies rather in the direction 
of Byron. But I venture to think that if any well- 
meaning person had written about the latter as I 
wrote about the former I should have treated his 
communication with a little more mercy. The 
matter thus resolves itself. Mr. Buxton Forman 
and I, unaided by each other, both made the self- 
same discovery, but, as it now appears, Mr. Buxton 
Forman was first in the field. 

Ricnarp 

Wollaston Hall, Wellingborough. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wanrep (6" vi. 
90, 118).— 

“ A quaint imp sat in an earthen pot.” 

The information given by Mr. James NicHotson is 
not correct. The “song” whence the line is quoted is 
called The Temptations of St. Anthony (not The Good St. 
Anthony). It appeared in the third volume of Bentley's 
Miscellany (1838), p. 100, with a wonderful illustration 
by George Cruikshank, and is initialed T. H. S., which 
initials are not those of the author of the Jngoldsby 
Legends, Moreover the “ song” does not appear in the 
collected Ingoldsby Legends, but takes its place in the 
Bentley Baliads, along with other pieces of a class called 
into existence by Barham’s infectious humour, although 
not emanating from his pen. ALFRED WALLIS, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Maori Religion and Mythology. By Edward Shortland, 
M.A. & Co) 
Mr. Suontuanp has long studied the habits of the New 
ders. He has filled an important government } 


office, which has constantly brought him into connexion. 
with the people, and, as he possesses an intimate know- 
ledge of the Maori language, his researches have a 
much higher value than those of some other persons 
who, with equal zeal, have not had the same chances 
of gaining knowledge at first hand. Mr. Shortland is 
eminently qualified for an explorer in the dim regions 
of folk-lore and primitive religions. He is not weighted 
by any preconceived theory as to the origin of religious 
ideas or the relationship of the habits and manners of 
the New Zealander with races on the other side of the 
globe. His former work on The Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the New Zealanders, published more than a 
quarter of a century ago, goes over much the same 
ground as the present. They are both of them needful 
for any one who is a student of comparative mythology, 
but the present is by far the more important. The 
striking similarity of many of the religious rites of 
these barbarians to certain superstitions which still 
linger in our own land is fraught with interest, though 
it is not so inexplicable now as it seemed to the inquirers 
of a former generation. The curious analogy between 
the customs of the nominally Christian Maoris and what 
we know took place on the conversion of the northern 
races of Europe is illustrated by a story told by Mr. 
Shortland of how a portion of an old sacred place was 
made “common” by a mingling of Christian prayers 
with the Maori practice of eating the sweet potato. 
“In this case, every one present, by eating food cooked 
on the tapu ground, equally incurred the risk of offend- 
ing the Atua of the family, which risk was believed to 
be removed by the Christian farakia.” There is more 
than a seeming analogy between this and the advice 
given by St. Gregory to St. Augustine (Beda, lib. i. cap. 
xxx.). The seventh chapter is devoted to land tenures. 
It seems to us the most important in the book. Much of 
the information is quite new to us. Something very 
like feudal tenures seems to have existed. The chief 
of a tribe who took possession of a tract of land held 
the whole of it, but a great part thereof had by custom 
to be divided among the tribesmen. The unappro- 
priated lands, which seem to correspond with “the 
lord’s demesnes” of the feudal lawyers, was all the 
land of which the chief was absolute owner, We do 
not understand from Mr. Shortland’s narrative whether 
such a thing as forfeiture could be incurred, and, if so, 
whether the forfeited lands fell to the chief or to the 
tribesmen. 


The Gypsies. By Charles G. Leland. (Triibner & Co.) 
Tue Gipsies ought to be grateful to Mr. Leland, for he 
is never weary of singing their praises. He has written 
much about them, and always pleasantly. In his pre- 
sent work he brings before the eyes of his readers a suc- 
cession of pictures which are invariably bright and 
spirited, whether he deals with the Russian Gipsies, to 
whose songs he listened entranced in Moscow, or their 
Hungarian cousins, whose equivalents for jigs and reels 
made his heart beat wildly in Paris, or the more decorous 
specimens of their race who lend an extra charm to so 
many a picturesque spot in our own country, or the 
horse-dealing Gipsies who are now flourishing across the 
Atlantic. The book may be honestly recommended as 
one which will be certain to convey a good deal of in- 
struction combined with much amusement. What the 
author appears to pride himself most upon is his discovery 
of “ the existence in India of a peculiar tribe of Gipsies, 
who are par eminence the Romanys of the East, and 
whose language is there what it is in England, the same 
in vocabulary, and the chief slang of the roads.” This 
he claims as a discovery for which he deserves great 
credit, “ having learned it from a Hindoo who had been 
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himself a Gipsy in his native land.” He aleo attaches 
great importance to his chapter on “the Shelta Thari, or 
tinkers’ language, a very curious jargon or language, 
never mentioned before by any writer except Shake- 
speare.” But these matters concern the learned only, 
whereas the rest of Mr. Leland’s book is of interest to 
every mind. He has not specially devoted himself to 
folk-lore while compiling it, but every here and there 
an anecdote crops up which is akin to the subjects gene- 
rally di d in our col By way of a specimen 
we may take the following quaint little tale, related to 
the author by a ten-year-old damsel ina Gipsy house in 
Philadelphia, located in Mammy Sauerkraut’s Row :— 
“ Mammy Sauerkraut was a witch, and a little black girl 
who lives next door told me so. And Mammy Sauer- 
kraut used to change herself into a pig of nights, and 
that’s why they called her Sauerkraut. This was be- 
cause they had pig ketchers going about in those times, 
and once they ketched a pig that belonged to her, and to 
be revenged on them she used to look like a pig, and 
they would follow her clear out of town way up the 
river, and she’d run and they'd run after her, till by- 
and-by fire would begin to fly out of her bristles, and she 
jumped into the river and sizzed.” 


New Arabian Nights. By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
2 vols, (Chatto & Windus.) 

We have long looked for the republication of some of 
the stories contained in these volumes. If we mistake 
not, they first appeared in a now defunct Conservative 
weekly, which was the grave, among other things, of 
some very independent criticism and much metrical 
ingenuity. They at once attracted and fascinated the 
reader, who was all the more delighted in that he did 
not expect to find genius in a fewilleton. The imagina- 
tion which they displa the originality of their 
motive, and, above all, the delightfully fresh and indi- 
vidual style in which they were written, were all in their 
favour; and these qualities have not in any way suffered 
by their long interment in the forgotten files of a news- 
paper. Prince Florizel of Bohemia and his Master of 
the Horse are still as entertaining as ever, and we follow 
with an interest as breathless as before the enthralling 
narratives which deal with the fortunes of “ The Young 
Man with the Cream Tarts” or record the moving acci- 
dents which constitute “ The Story of the Bandbox.” If 
there be still a taste among us for quick invention and 
tale-telling pure and simple, they will contine to find an 
audience. As for the prince, we think him more of a 
real creation than we ever did, and it is with a positive 
pang that we learn his present mode of life, which the 
reader must ascertain for himeelf. The material of the 
second volume appears to be of more recent date than the 
rest. “The Pavilion on the Links” is very clever, but it is 
with a Wilkie Collins-like cleverness, to which Mr, Steven- 
son can, we think, afford to be superior. The remaining 
tales--“ A Lodging for the Night,” “The Sire de Male- 
troit’s Door,” and “ Providence and the Guitar”—are 
wholly charming, the last especially. So fanciful and 
delicate a plaidoyer for art has never before been penned ; 
and Monsieur Léon Bertbelini and Elvira his wife are 
characters who deserve a larger stage and a more com- 
plicated plot. 


Atlantis : the Antediluvian World. By Ignatius Donelly. 
Illustrated. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Mr. Dowgity has produced a quaint book, full of varied 
learning of an amusingly miscellaneous character, which 
opens up wide fields of conjecture and inquiry. It is 
always pleasant to find old friends rehabilitated, and we 
welcome Mr. Donelly’s effort to prove that the “ fabled 
Atlantis” was a and substantial country; that the 


“ fayre island of the West ” boasted a civilization which 
puts the nineteenth century to shame; that it was the 
great highway of communication between the two hemi- 
spheres, the colonizer of the world, the mother, not on| 
of European, but of Egyptian and pre-Mexican art. 4 
support his conclusions Mr. Donelly takes the reader 
downjinto the deep-sea dredgings of modern explorations, 
drops him into a Pennsylvanian measure, or lands 
him, breathless with the ey | of his movements, but 
always interested, on the top of the pyramid of Memphis, 
Even if Mr. Donelly fails to convert the reader to his 
bold theory, all will be grateful for the picturesque 
grouping of curious details and obscure facts which he 
—* its support. The book is both interesting and 
original. 


Hiawatha, and other Legends of the Wigwams of the 
Red American Indians. Compiled from original 
sources by Cornelius Matthews. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Mr. Marruews claims to have “re-interpreted and 

developed’’ the legends of the American Indians which 

were originally compiled by the late H. R. Schooleraft, 

“so as to enable them, as far as worthy, to take a place 

with the popular versions of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 

tainments, Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, and other 
world-renowned tales of Europe and the East.” His 
system of classification may be unscientific, but his in- 
tentions are praiseworthy, and it is to be hoped that he 
may succeed in interesting “the principal readers of 
fairy tales, the boys and girls,” in the legends which he 

has “developed” from sources not quite free from a 

shadow of doubt. Whether the market may not become 

overstocked with fairy-tale volumes, apparently of Trans- 
atlantic workmanship, is a question which mainly con- 
cerns the publishers of the “Illustrated Library of 

Pairy Tales.” 


Tue English Dialect Society will publish Mr. A. P. 
Allsopp’s collection of Public School words and phrases, 


Mr. Hvrcntys the composer, 
an early and constant contributor to “ N. & Q.,” died on 
Friday, August 4, at his residence in Kensington. He 
was born in 1807, and was the son of Dr. John Wall 
Callcott, and nephew of Sir Augustus Wall! Callcott, R.A. 
The name Callcott appears as far back as 1683 at Bromp- 
ton, but the immediate ancestors of our departed friend 
resided in the*Mall, Kensington Gravel Pits, soon after 
1710. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


T. W. (Ropley).—We shall be glad to have a paper 
calling attention to the points of interest. 

F. C. (Buxton).—The passage has, we believe, been 
referred to already. 

A CorRESPONDENT writes :—“ In 1862 a very interest- 
ing tale about the plague of London appeared in the 
Weekly Budget. Can any one tell me how to obtaina 
copy of it?’ 

A CorrEsponrDEnt asks where a poem entitled Twenty 
Years Ago may be found. 

Br. N.—Can you rewrite the paper, omitting the 


reference ? 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1882, with the INDEX, 


PRICE 10s. 6d. IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
FIFTH SERIES 
OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII., 1874 to 1879. 


(Two Vols. in each Year.) 


*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH SERIES may still 
be had, price 6s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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